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LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 
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“When found, mae a note 
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Sarurpay, Fesruary 10, 1883. 


{ Price Fourrencr. 
Registered as a Newspaper, 


was TED to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
nated Manuscripte—Fine Specimens of BechAtading— Books 
Printed on Vellum —Miniatures - Enameis —Ivories—Fine Vid Sevrer, 
or China—Old Wedgwood Piaques and Vases— 

Bronzes— Early Pri Etchings, Engravings, and Drawings. —Rev. 
J.C, TACKSON. Court, Thregus morton Street, E.0. 


8vo. cloth, price to Subscribers, 28. 6d.; post free, 28. 9d. 
ARISH REGISTERS in ENGLAND: their 


History and Contents. By R. E. CHESTER —_ BA. 
A New Edition, Rewritten aud Enlarged. Pp. x andl 


Printed for the Author, 57, The Grove, Sccmeuans w. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, NOTES and 
QUERIF-, Third Series, with Index.—J. 8. UDAL, 4, Har- 
court Buiidings, Temple, E.C 


R. L. HERRMAN’S Fine-Art Gallery, 6 

reat Russell Street, opposite British Muceum, 
established 92, Great Russell Street. A Gallery of Fine Works of Art, 
embracing Pictures of the Italian, German, Datch, and French 
Rehools, always on View, ani also many interesting examples by 
deceased British Artists’ Gentlemen desiring their Collection of 
Pictures Cleaned, Restored, Keiined, or Framed, will find this 
establishment offering work esteemed for its durability and artistic 
quility. Picture restoration and cleaning is treated with the best 
ictemcat and ths highest skill; oil paintings and drawings framed 
after the most beautiful models of Italian, French. aad English 

carved work. Catalogues arranged and Collections valued. 


ORWICHG, 5, Timber Hill.—Mr. B. SAMUEL 
frequently has good Specimens of Chippendxle, Wedgwood, Old 
Plate, O:iental and other China, Pictures of the Norwich Sehool, &c 


URIOUS, OLD, and RARE BOOKS.— 
CATALOGUR. No. Vill. (very 36 post free.— 
GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, 21, tree’ 
RE- 


Boks (Second - ‘Hand, Miscellaneous), 
MAINDERS, &c.—C. HERBERT, Engh and Foreiga Book- 
seller, 60, Goswell Road, London, EC. CATALOGUE free on receipt 
of Two Stamps. Libraries, ld Books, and Parchment Purchased. 


‘THE GREATEST HISTORICAL CURIOSITY 
f the SEASON.—Three beautiful CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH 
PAINTINGS of the Ancient and “ Ever-Faithful” CITY and the 
CATHEDRAL EXETER, now first roduced from Hoker's 
MS., a 1595. St. S) dwell's Pee, 1435 ; he Cathedral Constitu- 
tion, Patron Saints, and Heraldic node od BM of the Four Dignitaries ; 
8. The Precincts of the Close. 15 in. by 11 in.—P. V., The Close, Exeter. 


B! RKBECK BANK, Established 1851. 
Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of ether 
Bankers, and Interest allowed when not drawn below £25. The Bank 
also receives Money on Deposit at Three per Cent. Interest, repayable 
on demand. The Bank undertakes the custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Ex- 
Dividends, and Coupons; and purchase and of Stecks 

Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRUPFT, Manager. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING AND COPYING 
INKS. 


BY ALL STATIONERS. 


EADABLE CATALOGUES (no Double Columns 

of small Type) are published frequently, consisting of Works on 

Archmology, Ana, Angling, Social Science, Numismatics, Philology, 

Pine Arts, Topography, Heraldry and Family History, Old Poetry and 

the — _— Letter, Old and elegant Bindings, Facetia, Illustrated 

he usual Miscellanies. Gratis and post free.—ALFRKED 

RUSSELL SMITH. 36, Soho Square, ae. W.—Large or small Col- 
lections of Books and Prints pure 


PRIZE MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879, “ FIRST AWARD.” 


THURSTON’S 
BILLIARD TABLES. 


16, CATNIERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 
NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness 


or dimness of sight can trace their calamity to the use of commen 
pectacles or lenses imperfectly adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY 
LAURANUE, F.8.8., Oculist Optician, PERSONALLY adapts his 
ty} Spectacles at his residence, 3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston 
pare, Leadon. daily (Saturdays exceptel), ten to four. Sir JULIUS 
NEDICT writes :—** I have tried the principal opticians in London 
with yut success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness 
of your glasses, as compared with them, is really surprising.” Dr. 
Bird, Chelmsford, late Surgeon- Maj writes I could not 
have believed it possible that my ny ight could have been so much im- 
Proved and relieved at my age. 82 cin now read the smallest print, 
although from on the righteye.” Similar 
nials from John Lowe Eq. ; J. P. Lynn, Phesician to H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales; Veo. 7. TEA Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. 
‘acmulien, Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St. Mary's Abbey, 
Hendon ; and hundreds of others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, “* Speoc- 
tacles, their Use and Abuse,” Caution—Mr. Laurance’s 


free. 
Improved Spectacles can only be obtained di h - 
v rect from him at hig resi 
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P, & OSLER. 


Glass Dinner Serv'ces. China Dessert Serv'ces. 
Glass Dessert Services. China Dinner Services. 
Glass Table Decorations. China Breakfast Services. 
Glass Table Lamps. China Tea Services. 
Glass Wall Lights. China Vases. 
Glass and Metal C ayn Chiva Ornaments, 
Bir : Manufactory, Broad Street. 
London: Show-Rooms, 1(0, Oxford Street, W. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward ae’ free by post, explanatory 
sys 
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CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES, 


A SERIES OF INTERESTING PAPERS, 
JUST COMMENCED IN 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls 
and by all Booksellers. Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded 
direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

Terms for Subscription and Postage :— 

Weekly Number.. .. 10s. 10d. for the year. 


Monthly Parts .. .. 12s. 7d. ” 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Ma, Hgyar 
WALKER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume JULY to DECEMBER, 15882, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s. 6d., is now ready. 
Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


Joun OC. Francis, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sojd by all Deaiers througheut the World. 


The Public are invited to send to ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Bel- 
pe. 2 eomgues and full range of price lists (post free) of their all 


AM B 3 4 9 per doz. 
Direct from the C “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
By appointment tothe Queen and H NI E C c S. 
Crown Princess of f Germany. A DK R HI F 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The pam Dost and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
o extra for time given. 
Tlastrated Priced as with full particulars of Terma, post free. 
FP. MOEDER, 249, 250, Court Road ; and 19, 20, and 
2, Morwell Street, W. ‘Established 


RIMMEL’S 
NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES. 


Love's Vagaries, Japanese Handkerchief, Floral Emblems, Esthetic, 
Valentine Fan, Hand-Painted Cards on Silk, Ivorine, and Ivory, 
elegant Sachets, and One Hundred other Sorts, from 1s. to i, 

Detailed list on application to EOGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer to H.R.1. the Princess of Wales, 
98, Strand, 198, Regeat Street, and 24, Cornhill. ' 


SUNDERLAND PORTION.—Eleven 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to an- 


nounce® that they will commence the 8 vy of the FIPTH and 
LAST PORTION of the SUNDERLAND L ¥ at their House, 
47, Leicester Square, W.C., on SATURDAY, aeerch te and Ten Follow- 
ing Days (Sundays excepted), at ten minutes past | o'clock precisely 
each day. The Catalogue includes a large number of Editiones Prin- 
cipes. and other early and rare Editions of Greek and Roman Authors 
ooks printed upon Vellum—rare — and Foreign Books and 
Tracts relating to America—a fine Series of Sixteenth Century Edi- 
tions of the New Testamect—rare and Early Printed Books in French, 
pent sh, Portuguese, and Italian—important English 
Works— Books with fine Bindings, and Arms of former Owners, 
Catalogues may be had on application at the Offices of the ro 
tioneers, price by post, 5a. 6d. 


‘{RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Punds. 
Realised Asse‘s (1881) ...... £2,954,914 
Life Assurance and Funds . 2,907,789 
Annual Income ..... 595,459 


Moderate Rates of Fasten Li sane Seale of Annuities, loans 
Granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 
ots Oe Life Interests and Reversions, C to Corporate and other 
ic Bodies upon Security of Rates, & 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RESULTS OF BONUS. 


The PROFITS paid in Cash by the SUN LIFE OFFICE are 
exceptionally large, surpassing those hitherto given, and for 
which the Society has been so justly noted, and averaging 

173 per cent. of the Annual Premium (more than 
1} Premiums), now payable in Cash ; 
or 
284 per cent. of the Annual Premium (more than 
23 Premiums) added to the sum assured. 

Exemplified more fully, at the average ase 35, by the follow- 

ing table: — 


Years | Premium 
in Cash. Reversion. reduced 
force. | Original to 


w | sis 7 i| 
| £1,000 | ie 


)Still 
£309 8 5 | £525 14 7 | future profits. 


Assuming future profits are as large (which may be con- 
fidently expected, owing to the increasing business and large 
reserves of the Company), New Entrants may anticipate that, 
on a Policy for 1,0002, the Bonus will, efter 30 years, amount 
to 525/.; the Cash (with 4 per cent. interest) equal 505l.; or 
yield a continual reduction of the Premium amounting to 
14s, 

Ages other than 35 in proportion to the Premiums charged. 


N.B.—Bonus Options at each Division. No Partnership 
Liability. Modern Practice. Simple Proposal Forms. Imme- 
diate Settlements. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—For 

bad legs, gathered breasts, and scrofulous sores these are genuine 

The grateful an‘ earnest gratitude of thousands who have 
experienced thelr uorivalled Dower over these complaints, and who 
have been raised from prostrate h and a loath- 
some to themselves and others, renders it quite unnecessary to enlarge 
ae extraordinary wate ues. The rts affected 


ad It i advi these die 
intent Mood, eject all 


ie 
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TYNDALE’S TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK 
OF GENESIS. 

W. Tyndale translated the five books of Moses, 
which were printed in different types and pub- 
lished separately. When bound together they are 
called Tyndale’s Pentateuch, though there is no 
general title to these books. Of the Book of Genesis 
there was published one in 1530, in 1534 a second 
edition, Having examined the different readings 
in these editions, it may interest some of your 
readers that they should be recorded, with a 
bibliographical description of each edition. It 
does not appear that a second edition was pub- 
lished of any one of the other four books of Moses. 
The first edition, “1530 the xvij dayes of 
January,” may be thus described from a copy in 
my library, 

Collation.—The size of the volume is 8vo. The 
seam wires are down the leaf. The title-page is, 
“The fyrst | boke of | Moses called | Genesis,” 
within an ornamental woodcut border. The sig- 
natures are in eights; the last is L, having only 
7 leaves, making 11 sheets, 87 leaves. 

Contents.—The title. On the reverse, “ W. T. 


ts the Reader,” 7 pages, which is mostly a defence 
of his translation of the New Testament; “A 


rologue shewinge the use of the scripture,” 8 7 

hese fill the first sheet, 16 gegen, he Ges 
begins folio 1, signature B 1, ending on the recto 
of folio 76. On the reverse, “A table expounding 
certeyne wordes,” 5 pages, ending on the reverse 
of L.7 with this imprint, “ Emprented at Malborow 
in the lan | de of Hesse | by me Hans Luft/ | the 
yere of oure Lorde m. | coccc, xxx. the. xvij | 
dayes of Janu | ary.” In the margins there are no 
contents, and there are very few notes. Only this 
one is repeated in the second edition, at ch, xxxii. 
ver. 9, “ Prayer is to cleve unto the promises of 
God with a strong faith and to beseech God with 
a fervent desire that he will fulfill them for his 
mercy and truth only, As Jacob here doth.” 
There are no contents before the chapters. There 
are 31 lines on Di, a full page, and the page of 
print measures 4} in. by 2} in., not including 
the headline in either case. The headline is 
generally thus, “ Chapter,” and the number of the 
chapter. 

The Second Edition, 1534.—This volume is 
described from a copy in the Baptist College 
Library, Bristol. 

Collation.—The size of the volume is 8vo. The 
seam wires are down the leaf. The title is, 
“The firste | Boke of Moses called | Genesis 
Newly | correctyd | and | amendyd by | W. T. | 
mMpD.xxxiut.” There are four woodcuts—on one 
side the Tables of Stone, on the other the Brazen 
Serpent, at the top the sacrifice of Isaac, at the 
bottom Moses and the Red Sea. The signatures 
are in eights, A to L, 11 sheets, occupying 88 
leaves. The last of A is folio 1; the last leaf 
folioed is 81, L8. These, with the first 7 leaves 
not folioed, are 88 leaves. 

Contents.—The title, the reverse blank. On 
A ij begins “ Vato the reader | W. T.,” 11 pages, 
ending on A7 recto. The address to the reader 
differs from that in the first edition. It is chiefly 
a recommendation to the reading of the Scriptures 
“to open our eyes, & to make us understand 
and feel wherefore the Scripture was given that 
we may apply the medicine of the Scripture every 
man to his own sores.” The text begins on A7 
reverse, ending on the reverse of folio 81 with 
“The ende of the first boke off | Moses called 
Genesis.” In the margin there are throughout the 
book notes and contents. This note is placed at 
ch. iii. ver. 14, “ A covenant that Christ which 
came of Eve and was her seed, should overcome 
the power of the devil, and deliver all true believers 
in Christ and haters of the devils works, from all 
danger of satan, of sin and of hell.” There are no 
contents before the chapters. There are 30 lines 
on D1, a full page, the page of print measuring 
43 in. by 2} in., not including the headline in either 
case. The headline is generally thus, “Genesis” 
on the reverse, and “ Chapter” and the number on 
the recto. 
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Gesesis, 1530. 


. to flee over the earth 
. this is once bone 
. of both them 


take als» of the tree 


. Cherubin 
. gotten a man 
. if thou doest well 


if thou doest evill 

and begat sons 

and died 

Henoch lived a Godly 
life 

comfort us as concern- 
ing 

and said 

take unto thee 

I make my bond 

I make my bond 

token of my bond 


. as Noe was awaked 
. the beginning of his 


kingdom 


. from whence came the 


Philistines & the 


Caphtorim 


. and because that the 


0 
. 80 that she was taken 
. 80 departed the one 


brother 


. the King of Zeboim 
. see to me hast 
. shall be thy heir 


and said unto him 

and a three year old 
ram 

by means of her 

thou doest me unright 


fared foul with her 


. make my 


my testament is with 
thee 

make my bond 

to be an everlasting 
testament 

so that I will be God 


. keep my testament 
. testament 

. bond 

. testament 

. testament 


bond 
bond 
and as concerning 


. bond 
. God left off talking 
. That heard Sarah 


door which was behind 


Abraham 
. stood up from thence 
. if there be found 30 


there 


Cotham, Bristol. 


Gevests, 1534, 


to flee above the earth 

this is one bone 

of both of them 

take also the tree 

Cherubes 

obtained a man 

if thou do well 

if thou do evill 

and he begat sons 

and then he died 

Henoch walked with 
God 


comfort us concerning 


and the Lord said 

take to thee 

I make my covenant 

I make my covenant 
token of my covenant 
as Noe awaked 

the chief of his kingdom 


from whence the Phili- 
stines & the Captorim 


came 

oF because of that the 
40) 

and she was taken 

so the one brother de- 
parted 

the King Zeboim 

see unto me hast 

he shall be thy heir 

and he said unto him 

and a ram of three year 
old 

by her 

the wrong I suffre be on 
thy head 

was too cruel with her 

make my covenant 

my covenant is with 
thee 

make my covenant 

even an everlasting co- 
venant 

that I will be God 

keep my appointment 

covenant 

covenant 

covenant 

covenant 

covenant 

covenant 

and concerning 

covenant 

God left talking 

and Sarah harke 

door behind 

and Abraham 

sted up to depart thence 

if there be found 30 


Francis Fry. 


(To be continued.) 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE HAIGS 
OF BEMERSYDE. 

Mr. Russell, in his history of this family, pub- 
lished in 1881, at p. 396, calls Col. Haig, to 
whom the late Misses Haig left the property, “ the 

resent representative of the Bemersyde family.” 

fn a tabular pedigree, p. 432, and in a fuller 
account of the Haigs of Clackmannanshire, p. 448, 
he is shown as sixth son of Robert Haig, 
who was third son of John, the second son 
of another John, who was second son of James, 
the third son of George, whose grandfather, 
Robert, was resident at St. Ninians about 1630, 
Of this Robert we shall have more to say; but 
surely the claim to representation is rather a 
singular one, as Mr. Russell’s own statement shows 
some dozens of persons belonging to Col. Haig’s 
family who are senior to him. The main line of 
the Haigs flourished at Bemersyde in an unbroken 
line till the time of James Haig, who succeeded 
in 1602, married Elizabeth, daughter of M‘Dougall 
of Stodrig, and in 1616 was father of eight sons 
and two daughters, and had afterwards two more 
sons born to him. He seems to have been con- 
stantly im financial difficulties, and among his 
creditors was his younger brother William, a suc- 
cessful lawyer, who held the office of solicitor to 
Kings James I. and Charles I., but died, an exile 
from his native land and without issue, in 1639, 
In 1610 a transaction took place which Mr. 
Ruseell seems to have misunderstood. The laird 
disponed Bemersyde to his brother, but under re- 
eervation that it was to be “holden by the said 
James.” That this was merely as a security for 
an advance of money is shown by William on the 
following day taking out letters of inhibition 
against James to prevent his alienating the estate. 
A violent quarrel between the brothers after- 
wards took place, of which Mr. Russell gives an 
interesting account ; James brought many charges 
against his brother, they were both committed to 
prison, andin 1616 the laird actually challenged 
the lawyer to trial by combat, but this monstrous 
duel was not permitted. James went abroad in 
1618, and died in Germany apparently in 1623. 

His son and successor Andrew is clearly shown 
to have succeeded to the estate, which was not 
really in possession of Mr. William Haig, as Mr. 
Russell supposes; in fact, Andrew, on Dec, 14, 

1619, being then evidently fiar of Bemersyde, in- 

terdicted himself from selling, wadsetting, or 

offensive intromitting with his lands without the 

advice and consent of his uncles, Alexander 

M‘Dougall of Stodrig, and the said Mr. William 
aig. 

Andrew was dead in May, 1627, when his 
“ brother and heir, or at the least appearand heir,” 
Robert consented to a transfer of certain bonds to 

Lord Hay of Yester. This Robert is alleged to 


be ancestor of Col. Haig, but of his identity 
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with Robert Haig at St. Ninians no proof is 
effered, and such proof is certainly urgently re- 
quired. 

Mr. Russell gives three varying accounts. At 
p. 176:— 

“ Robert, the second son, whose hostility to his uncle 
William has been already remarked, had probably taken 
service about 1623 with the Earl of Mar as a gentleman 
servitor.” 

P.182.—“ Robert therefore shortly afterwards and pos- 
silly taking advantage of an offer made to him in this 
emergency by the Earl of Mar, quitted Bemersyde and 
settled down on that nobleman’s estate of Throsk in the 
parish of St. Ninians, Stirlingshire.” 

P. 221.—* Robert, the second son, had passed into the 
service of the Earl of Mar and was now permanently 
settled at Throsk.” 

P. 395.—“ This Robert Haig, as was largely the case 
with the younger sons of the gentry in those days, de- 
voted himself to agricultural pursuits.” 


All this is vague and theoretical, and the state- 
ment in the genealogy preserved at Bemersyde, 
compiled in 1699 by Obadiah Haig, then resident 
there with his uncle Anthony, the laird, completely 
demolishes the theory of the identity of the two 
Roberts. 

Anthony of Bemersyde in 1699 was a man in 

the prime of life, son and heir of David of Bemer- 
syde, the brother of Robert. He, as head of the 
family and resident on the estate, must surely have 
had means of knowing with certainty what be- 
came of his uncles, and whether any of them left 
descendants, Yet he allowed and helped his 
nephew to compile a family history, in which it 
is stated that Robert and several of his younger 
brothers after their mother’s second marriage went 
“to the Buhemian wars ia 1630, and there sup- 
posed to be lost.” 
_ Thus David, the seventh son, came into posses- 
sion of Bemersyde, and in his marriage contract, 
1636, is designated David Haig of Bemersyde. 
Anthony, in a letter written in 1691 to his eldest 
son, says, “‘ All the earthly honour ye and I can 
pretend to is that we are comed of the house of 
Bemersyde, and are the representatives of our noble 
predecessors.” The account above given of the 
death of Robert and his brothers was printed in 
Douglas’s Baronage, 1798, and it is only very re- 
cently that a claim has been set up by the Haigs 
of Clackmannanshire to descend from that Robert 
who they say was disinherited by Mr. William 
Haig, who made over Bemersyde to David, the 
seventh son. What William really seems to have 
done was to make over to the right heir certain 
bonds or wadsets. 

If any proof exist that Robert, resident at St. 
Ninians, was the heir in 1636 it is certainly not 
given in The Haigs of Bemersyde. Inquirer. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED AND SOLD ON OLD 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
(Concluded from 6" 8. vi, 533.) 

The following are some undated publications of 
T. Norris: — 

The Garland of Loves Craftiness. In Four Parts, 
Concluding with other things worthy of Note. Licens’d 
according to order, London, Printed by and for T. 
Norris, at the Looking Glass on London Bridge. N.d., 
8vo., 4 leaves. 

The Oxfordshire Garland. In Three Parts. Printed 
for Tho. Norris, &c. N_d., 8vo., 4 leaves. 

The Shepherds’ Kulender; or, the Citizen's and 
Country Man’s Daily Companion, &c. London, Printed 
by and for Tho. Norris, &c. N.d., 12mo., 3 pp. 

England’s Witty and Ingenious Jester. By Ww. W. 
+ a London, Printed by and for Tho. Norris. N.d., 

2mo. 

William Grismond’s Downfal. London, Printed by 
T. Norris, at the Looking Glass on London Bridge. And 
sold by J. Walter in High Holborn. N.d.,a sheet with 
two cuts, 

The Fisherman’s Daughter's Garland. In Three 
Parts. Printed for Tho, Norris, &c. N.d., 8vo., 4 leaves. 

The Verteous Maidens Garland. Composed of Three 
Pleasant and Delightful New Songs. rinted for T. 
Norris at the Looking Glass on London Bridge. N.d., 
8vo., 4 leaves. 

The Politick Sailors Garland. Compos’d of Three 
Delightful New Songs. London, Printed for T, Norris, 
&e. N.d., 8vo. Four leaves, 

The Lady's Sorrowful Garland. Compos’d of Three 
Excellent New Songs. Printed for Tho. Norris, &c. 
N.d., 8vo., 4 leaves. 

Fair Clorinda’s Garland, Compos’d of Four New 
Songs. Printed by T. Norris, &c. d., 8vo., 4 leaves. 

The Weeping Swains Garland adorn’d with 4 New 
Songs. Printed by T. Norris, &c. N.d.,8vo., 4 leaves, 

1694. The most Excellent and Famous History of the 

most Renowned Knight, Amadis of Greece, surnam’d 
the Knight of the Burning Sword, son to Lisvart of 
Greece, and the fair Onolaria of Trebisond. Repre- 
senting his Education in the Court of King Magadan, 
his conquering of the Defended Mountain, his Combat 
with his Grandfather the Emperor Esplandian, his kill- 
ing Trandalon the Ciclops, aud falling in love with 
Lucella daughter to Alpatracy King of Sicily, his arrival 
in the Isle of Argenes, where he put an end to the En- 
chantments of Queen Zirfea, his assisting his Great- 
grandfather King Amadis in the Island of the Great 
Siclades, and in respect to him, taking on himself the 
name of Amadis of Greece: Together with the high and 
noble Enterprises of his Cozen Lucencio, Gradamart son 
to the King of the Giant's Island, Birmartes son to the 
King of Spain, and many other Noble Knights and 
Gallant Ladies; all no less useful than pleasant. Humbly 
addrest to the Beauties of Great Brittain. By a Person 
of Quality. Licensed according to order: Printed for 
J. Deacon at the Angel in Guiltspur Street without 
Newgate, and J. Blare at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge. 1694. Sm, 4to., 220 pp. 
A writer in the Brit. Bibliographer, says that the 
above is a translation of the seventh book of the 
Amadis de Gaule, but by whom executed he does 
not know. 

1696. The Famous History of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom, &c. The Third Part, London, Printed 
for John Back at the Black Boy on London Bridge. 1696. 
4to., black letter. 
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Cupid’s Soliciter of Love. By Richard Crimeall. 
Printed by J. M. for W. Thackeray, and are to be sold 
by J. Back at the sign of the Black Boy on London 
Bridge. N.d., 12mo. 

The Maiden’s Garland; Containing a Merry Discourse 
between a Mother and Daughter Concerning Marriage ; 
Together with Variety of Pleasant New Songs. Very 
Delightful for Young Men and Maids. Printed for J. 
Back at the Black Boy, on London Bridge, near the Draw 
Bridge. 8vo. 

1697. A Paraphrase on the Ten Commandments in 
Divine Poems Illustrated with twelve Crnpes Plates, 
shewing how Personal Punishments, &c. Never before 
Printed. Licensed according to order. London, Printed 
and are to be sold by Eben. Tracy, at the Three Bibles 
on London Bridge. 1697. 8vo. Hazlitt says (Collections 
and Notes, 1867-76) the above is a “mere reissue of the 
unsold copies of 1688 with a new title-page. The words 
* Never before Printed’ are, of course, a deception.” 

(1700,) Hind’s Progress and Ramble. Tune of Rodin 
Hood reviv'd. Enter’d according to order. London, 
Printed by T. Norris at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge, And sold by J. Walter in High Holborn, (Circa 
1700.) 

(1700.) The Renowned History of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom : St. George of England, &c., Epitomized, 
Shewing their Valiant Exploits both by Sea and Land, 
their Combating with Giants, kc. To which is added, the 
true manner of their Deaths, and how they came to 
be entituled, The Seven Saints of Christendom. [Illus- 
trated with Variety of Pictures. Licensed, &c. London, 
Printed by Tho. Norris at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge. (Circa 1700.) 4to., 12 leaves., with cuts, 

(1700.) Bateman’s Tragedy; or, The Perjur’d Bride 
justly Rewarded. Being the History of the Unfortunate 
Love of German’s Wife and Young Bateman, London, 
Printed by Tho, Norris at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge. (Circa 1700.) 4to., 12 leaves, withcuts. Haz- 
litt (Collections and Notes, 1867-76) says, “ The narra- 
tive itself is in prose, and is followed up by a ballad, 
scoupzing six pages, and probably a reprint of a broad- 

ect.” 


(1700.) A New Ballad of the Three Merry Butchers...... 
London, Printed by T. Norris at the Looking Glasse on 
London Bridge. (Girea 1700.) A sheet, with a cut. 

(1700.) The Famous and Delightful History of Fortu- 
natus and his twoSons. In Two Parts, Part I. Contain- 
ing an Account of his Noble Birth...... Part IT. Com- 
prising his Travels and Adventures of Andolocia and 
Ampedo....... The seventh edition, illustrated with Pic- 
tures, and many pleasant Stories added, not being in the 
former Impressions. London, Printed by and for T. 
Norris, &c. (about 1700.) 12mo. Hazlitt says, “ In this 
edition the cuts are much worn, This favourite story- 
book was licensed to Richard Field, June 22, 1615.” 

1708. The Unfortunate Concubines, The History of 
Fair Rosamond, Mistress to Henry I1.; and Jane Shore, 
concubine to Edward 1V.; Kings of England. Shewing 
how they came to be so. With Their Lives, Remarkable 
Actions, and Unhappy Ends. Extracted from eminent 
Records, and the Whole Illustrated with Cuts suitable to 
each Subject. London, Printed by W. O. and sold by A. 
aaa at the Red Lion on London Bridge. 1708. 

0. 


Arthur Bettesworth afterwards removed into 
Paternoster Row, still adhering to the sign of the 
Red Lion, and there took into partnership bis son- 
in-law, Charles Hitch, who succeeded him. Died 
J — 5, 1739, and was buried in Eastham Church- 


1710. A Cap of Gray Hairs for a Green Head, by 
Caleb Trenchfield. The fifth edition. London, Printed 
for A. Bettesworth, &c. 1710. 8vo. The fourth edition 
was published in 1688 by Samuel Manship at the Black 
Bull in Cornhill. 

The Amorous Garland, containing Six Love Songs. 
Printed for A. Bettesworth at the Red Lyon on London 
Bridge. N.d., 8yvo, 

Rich Robia’s Garland. Composed of Four Pleasant 
New Songs. Printed for A. Bettesworth at the Red 
Lyon on London Bridge. N.d., 8vo. 

(1720.) Robin Hood's Garland. Being a Compleat His- 
tory of all the Notable and Merry Exploits, perform'd 
by him and his Men on divers occasions. To which are 
added, Three Original Songs, &c. London, Printed for 
James Hodges at the Looking Glass, over against St. 
Magnus Church, London Bridge. (Circa 1720.) 12mo. 

Robin Hood's Garland, being a Compleat History of 
all the Notable and Merry Exploits perform'd by him 
and his men on divers occasions. To which are added 
three original songs, which have not been printed in any 
edition for upwards of an hundred years. 12mo, Printed 
for James Hodges, at the Looking Glase, over against St. 
London Bridge. N.d. (Percy Soc., 
v. 29, p. 19). 

1721. The New Help to Discourse ; or, Wit and Mirth, 
Intermix’d with more Serious Matters; Consisting of, 
&e., by W. W., Gent. The eighth edition, with many 
Additions, London, printed by T. Norris at the Look- 
ing Glass on London Bridge, and Sold by Peter Parker 
and most Booksellers. 1721. 12mo., 6 leaves. 

The History of the Ever-Renowned Knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. Containing his many Wonderful 
and Admirable Atchievements and Adventures. With 
the Pleasant Humours of his Trusty Squire Sancho 
Pancha. Being very Comical and Diverting. London, 
Printed by and for W. O., and Sold by H. Green at the 
Sun and Bible on London Bridge. N.d., 4to. 

Dorinders Garland. Compos’d of Five Excellent New 
Songs. Printed for M. Hotham on London Bridge, 
N.d., 8vo., 4 leaves, 

The Visions of John Bunyan, being his Last Remains. 
Giving an Account of the Glories of Heaven and the 
Terrors of Hell, and of the World to Come. Recom- 
mended by him as necessary to be had in all Families. 
London, Printed for Edward Midwinter, at the Looking 
Glass upon London Bridge. N.d., 12mo. 

Celia’s New Garland. Compos'’d of Eight New Songs. 
Enter'd in the Stamp-Office, &c. London, Printed for 
Edw. Midwinter, at the Looking Glass on London Bridge. 
N.d., 8vo., 10 leaves. Price one penny. With a cut on 
each side of the last leaf. 

W. G. B. Pace. 


91, Porter Street, Hull. 


Ay Oxrorp Jev pv’Esprit or 1848.—Amongst 
a quantity of old papers in a drawer I came across, 
the other day, the following fly-sheet, which was 
liberally circulated in the Theatre at Oxford at 
my first commemoration in 1848, now more than 
thirty-four years ago. Of all those who were 
present in the crowded theatre on that occasion, 
it may be safely said that at least one-half have 
gone down into silence, yet, however, the squib 
will recall the past to the survivors, it re- 


membered that only a few months prior to its 
litical changes had occurred in 
uis Philippe was an exile. The 


issue great 
France, and 
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author was always supposed to be Walter Wad- 
dington Shirley, then a scholar of Wadham Col- 
lege, a young man of great promise, and afterwards 
Regias Professor of Ecclesiastical History :— 

“ Liberty! Fraternity! Equality! 

“Citizen Academicians,—The cry of Reform has been 
too long unheard. Our infatuated Rulers refused to 
listen to it. The Vice Chancellor has fled on horseback. 
The Proctors have resigned their usurped authority. 
The Scouts have fraternised with the friends of Liberty. 
The University is no more. 

“ A Republican Lyceum will henceforth diffuse light 
and civilization. The Hebdomada! Board is abolished. 
The Legislative Powers will be entrusted to a General 
Convention of the whole Lyceum. A Provisional 
Government has been established. 

“ The undersigned citizens have nobly devoted them- 
selves to the task of administration. 

(Signed) Citizen Cuoven (President of the 
Executive Council), 

SEwELL. 

Bossom (Operative). 

Joun Coninetox. 

Wricutson (Queen’s).” 
The Vice Chancellor at the time was Dr. Symons, 
the warden of Wadham College, who was fond of 
horse exercise, but a very bad rider. The proctors 
were Andrews of Exeter and Shadforth of Univer- 
sity. Of the supposed subscribers to the document 
Citizen —— was Arthur Hugh Clough, Fellow 
of Oriel College ; the second was the well-known 
tutor of Exeter College of that day, William 
Sewell; Bossom (operative) was the porter of 
Brasenose College ; John Conington was then a 
B.A., Fellow of University College ; but who was 
meant by Wrightson (Queen’s) I cannot say, un- 
less it was the Rev. G. H. S. Johnson, many years 
tutor of that college, a prominent reformer, and 
afterwards Dean of Wells. A coming Royal 
Commission was then beginning to be talked 
about as a probability. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Aw Extivcr Orper or Cuivatry.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph, from the Daily News of Nov. 
21, 1882, should have the permanency of 
*“N.&Q.”:— 

“Tn an interesting notice on French Orders of Chivalry, 
past and present, a writer in the Journal des Débats 
mentions several which bore the names of different 
animals, such as the Orders of the Hedgehog, of the 
Dog and Cock, of the Dove, of the Bear, of the Licn, and 
of the Honeybee. The last-named has a very curious 
history. The medal of the order had on one side a hive 
with the motto, ‘ Picolasi, ma fa pur gravi le ferite’ 
(‘Small, no doubt ; but it inflicts a wound ’); while 
upon the reverse were the head of the Duchesse de 
Maine and the following inscription in capital letters, 
‘Anne Marie Louise, Baronne de Sceaux, directrice per- 
petuelle de l’Ordre de la Mouche-d-Miel’; underneath, 
*Sceaux, 11 Juin, 1703.” This was the date of the foun- 
dation of the order by the Duchesse de Maine, a grand- 
daughter of the famous Prince de Condé, whose husband 
purchased the Chateau de Sceaux in 1700. The Duchess, 
who was very fond of amusements and ceremonial, made 
Sceaux the rendezvous of the most brilliant wits of the 
day, and in 1703 she instituted this order of chivalry, to 


which persons of both sexes were eligible. The members 
of the order were expected to appear at all the enter- 
tainments given at Sceaux, the men wearing a tight- 
fitting costume of cloth of gold sprinkled with silver 
bees, and a head-dress made to imitate a hive; while the 
costume of the ladies consisted of a dress of green satin 
embroidered with silver bees, a mantle of cloth of gold 
and a diadem formed of emerald bees. The oat of 
fidelity which had to be taken by each new member was 
as follows :—‘I swear by the bees of Mount Hymettus 
fidelity and obedience to the perpetual mistress of the 
order, to wear all my life long the medal of the bee, and 
to comply with the statutes of the said order, If I am 
false to my oath, may the honey turn to venom, the wax 
to tallow, the flowers to nettles, and may the hornetsand 
wasps sting my face!’ After her husband’s death, the 
Duchess did not name any fresh members; but when 
conversing with Fontenelle, who, together with Voltaire, 
Marivaux, and other wits of the time, used to visit her 
at Sceaux, she expressed her regret that he had not been 
among her earlier friends, as she would have liked to 
have conferred her order upon him. Fontenelle re- 
marked that he would have been ill at ease with a hive 
on his head, as it must have been very much in the way 
of the chevalier and of the flower about which he was 
flitting. To which the Duchess rejoined, ‘Not so much 
as you may imagine; for surely the flowers bend down 
to the kiss of the bees.’” 
Witrrep HArGRAVE. 


Fottowers or “ N. & Q.”—The following para- 
graphs have recently appeared in the New York 
Nation, and deserve copying in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ A new imitator of Notes and Queries has appeared 
at Padua—Giornale degli Eruditi e Curiosi, of which 
the first number appeared in October, and the price is 
twenty lire ($4) a year. It may be worth while to recall 
the other journals of like character. They are, so far as 
we can recollect, Votes and Queries, 1849-82, the parent 
of them all; De Navorscher, Amsterdam, 1855-82; Z’In- 
termédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieuz, Paris, 1864-82 (No. 
347 is dated October 25); one published at Madrid called, 
if we remember right, Zl Intermediario; Educational 
Notes and Queries (Salem, Ohio, 1875-81); and finall 
the long-titled Miscellaneous, Literary, Scientific, an 
Historical Notes, Queries, and Answers (No.1, July, 1882, 
Manchester, N.H.). Every library of any size has Notes 
and Queries, but L’Intermédiaire is not often to be met 
with, and we doubt if half-a-dozen libraries in the country 
have De Navorscher and El Intermediario. The Educa- 
tional Notes and Queries, also, is very scarce in the East. 
A number of periodicals have a column of ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ (Polybiblion and the Library Journal occur to 
us at this —— Several libraries hang up strips of 
yellow paper, headed ‘ Questions and Answers,’ as an in- 
termediary for their frequenters. The column ‘ Answers 
to Correspondents’ in numberless journals amounts to 
the same thing. So does Mr. George Augustus Sala’s 
‘ Echoes of the Week’ in the Ji/ustrated London News. 
Thus knowledge is broken up fine, as soil is made by 
Mr. Darwin’s earthworms. What will grow in it? 

“We must, by the way, add to our list of note-and- 

uery periodica's the fortnightly Journal des Curieux: 
vue des Curiosités littéraires, histeriques, et scienti- 
fiques, published, beginning in 1881, at Besangon, by 
MM. Perrand and Vuillemin. We may also add the de- 
partment ‘ Notes and Queries’ in the Chrysanthemum, a 
monthly magazine published at Yokohama, now in its 

second volume, and a very readable publication,” 

J. Branper MattHews. 
121, East Eighteenth Street, New York. 
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A Town cattep “ Ban-peccar.”— 
From a report (Peterborough Advertiser, Jan. 20, 
1883) of a very interesting lecture on “ Peter- 
borough Fifty Years Ago,” delivered on behalf of 
the St. John’s Church Institute by Mr. Alderman 
Percival, I extract the following as worthy of pre- 
servation in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“When I came to the town in 1833 the principal 
officer in the government of the city appeared to be the 
beadle. He was a very important person, and his name, 
I think, was Rawlinge. There is a beadle now, but he 
is nothing like the beadle I remember. His principal 
duty was to see vagrants out of the town, and he went 
by the name of ‘ban-beggar.’ He was very old, and 
was chosen to keep him off the parish. He made, how- 
ever, an imposing appearance in h's long robe, mace, 
and cocked hat. He looked very much like old Scarlet, 
and every beggar he could see he fidgetted them out of 
the town. At the quarter sessions he used to present 
his bill, and it ran something in this manner : ‘ To see- 
mg man and woman out by Stamford Road, so much. 
To seeing two tramps and child out by Lincoln Road,’ 
ke. This bill used to be paid by the magistrates, I 
believe he was appointed by the feoffees.” 

Charles Dickens had always a partiality for 
beadles, and I can fancy that he would have been 
pleased with that epithet “ban-beggar.” It was 
just at that date, 1833-4, that he was beginning 
to publish those Sketches by Boz where we find 
his description of “The Beadle” and also of 
“The Election for Beadle,” in both of which 
papers we see the beginnings of Mr. Bumble. 

Curupert Bepe. 


Braceat on Bracket.—Mr. Rocers 
gives, ante, p. 35, a receipt for mum. This re- 
minds me that the writer of an able article on the 
death of King John in the Journal of the Archwo- 
logical Institute for 1881 corroborates the old 
saying that “John died of eating peaches and 
drinking new ale,” and quotes an old author who 
attributes his illness to his drinking bracket ; but 
as he (the writer) is wholly unable to find out 
what brackat or bracket was, he passes that by. 
This is unfortunate, for if he had asked “ N. & Q.” 
he would have found the liquor was very much to 
the point. I suppose braggat (or however it should 
be spelled) is as obsolete in Lancashire now as in 
other places, so I may as well record that it was 
new ale brewed without hops, sweetened with sugar, 
and spiced with cloves, and gave its name to one 
of the Sundays in Lent, as “Carlin,” “ Simnel,” 
&e., did, those Lenten Sundays being devoted 
to eating and drinking to make amends for week- 
day fasts. Real spice-brewed braggat I never 
tasted, but the ready substitute, new ale highly 
cloved, sweetened, and drunk hot, I can say was 
not to be despised by those who like such things. 
I fancy it has dropped nearly out of memory now, 
and few can say they have tasted it. FP. B. 


Bisnor Srrat.—The following fact may inter- 
est some of your heraldic readers. Thomas Sprat, 


the famous Bishop of Rochester, appears to have 
married Helen Wolseley, of Staffordshire. See 
the monument in Westmirster Abbey to his infant 
son George. Her arms were a cross engrailed be- 
tween four talbots. See Neale’s Westminster 
Abbey, account of Bishop Sprat’s tomb in St. 
Nicholas’s Chapel. From this it would appear that 
Lord Wolseley’s family have not always used the 
same coat of arms as they do now. The coat, 
however, on Bishop Sprat’s tomb is not mentioned 
either by Burke or Papworth. 
Arrovur W. Smita. 

P.S.—It would, perhaps, be interesting to know 
if the coat on Bishop Sprat’s tomb is used by any 
other family. 


Aw Arrractive Womay.—If the following has 
not already found a corner in “N. & Q,” please 
preserve it there. Perhaps some local correspond- 
ent will take the trouble to give the names of the 
good lady’s several husbands, and so prove the 
truth of the story :— 

“Tn the ancient church cf Birdbrook, near Halstead, 
Essex, which has just been reopened after restoration, 
there are several interesting monuments. The parish, 
says the Christian World, seems to have had a 
somewhat unique reputation for containing at least 
two devoted worshippers of Hymen, as on a monu- 
mental slab in the church are the following inscrip- 
tions:—‘ Martha Blewit, of Swan Inn, at Bavthorne- 
end, in this parish, buried May 7th, 1681. She 
was the wife of nire husbands consecutively, but the 
ninth outlived her.’ The entry in the register is quaint: 
‘Mary Blewitt, ye wife of nine busbands successively, 
buried eight of ym, but last of all ye woman dy’d allsoe, 
and was buried May 7th, 1681.’ In the margin is written, 
* This was her funerale sermon text.’ The same tablet 
records that ‘Robert Hogan was the husband of seven 


wives successively.’ —Zch», Junuary 5, 
G. W. M. 
Anotuer WRINKLE FoR Bap Suors (see 6" 8. 
vi. 226).— 


“ The plains of Erivan in Persia swarm with quails, of 
which we killed great numbers around our camp. The 
Persians hunt this bird in a very curious and indeed 
successful manner. They stick two poles in their girdle, 
upon which they place either their outer coat or a pair of 
trowsers, and these, at a distance, are intended to look 
like the horns of an animal. They then with a hand- 
net prowl about the fields, and the quail seeing a form, 
more like a beast than a man, permits it to approach so 
near as to allow the hunter to throw his net over it. 
The rapidity with which the Persians cavght quails in 
this manner was astonishing, and we bad daily brought 
to us cages full of them, which we bought for a trifle. 
In one of my rambles with a gun I met a shepherd boy, 
who, laughing at a few birds | hed killed, immediately 
erected his horns, and soon caught more alive than I had 
killed.’’—Morier’s Second Juurney through Persia, 1812, 
pp- 343-4. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


A Sincucar Error.—The “ Tales of Bakhtyar ; 
or, the Ten Viziers,” translated from the Persian 
by Sir William Ouseley, are described by Watts 
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and Allibone as “ The Tales of Bakhtyar ; or, the 
Ten Virgins.” Wittiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Is!e of Thanet. 


Team PRONOUNCED aS A 
notice that many agricultural labourers in Rut- 
land, when qpoiiog of a team (of horses), dis- 
tinctly pronounce the word team as a dissyllable. 

Curusert Bene. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Zovca’s Beacon Tower near Woxkine.— 
During a recent visit to Guildford my attention 
was called to a curious old print of the town and 
its surroundings (of the date 1738) suspended in 
the reading room of the County and Borough Halls 
in North Street. In the left-hand corner at the 
top, beyond Stoke and Send, and somewhat to the 
left of the line of sight over the churches of those 
places, is marked “ Zouche's Pillar.” I should 
imagine there is no doubt that the beacon tower 
near Woking, which is represented in Brayley’s 
History of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 26, is intended. It 
was supposed to have been erected by Sir Edward 
Zouch, a boon companion of James I., for the pur- 
pose of showing a light at the top to guide mes- 
sengers over the heaths to and from the king at 
Oatlands. Brayley says, in his History (published 
in 1841), “ Strictly speaking, this is not a turret, 
but a small octagonal tower, surmounted by a 
lantern ; but it cannot now be ascended on account 
of its ruinous condition.” Since this was written 
the tower has, I believe, been taken down. Can 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” inform me when 
this was done, and also what was the height of the 
tower? The mansion of Hoe Bridge, in the grounds 
of which the tower was (on a hill at a small dis- 
tance to the north of the house), was taken down 
by Mr. Walter, who bought the manor of Woking 
of the trastees of the famous (or infamous) Duchess 
of Cleveland, and another was erected about a mile 
distant from the site, and partly with the removed 
materials, by James Zouch, the last heir male of 
his family, who died in 1708S. 

Brayley gives the spelling Hough Bridge as well 
as Hoe Bridge. I presume the original form was 
Haugh Bridge, the word haugh meaning a watery 
meadow. The place is near a tributary stream of 
the Wey, where it passes a little to the north of 
the village of Woking. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Tae Baycor Missat.—Is any copy of this 
missal known to be in existence? Of course I 
know that Mr. Maskell has printed what he sup- 


posed to be the canon of this missal from a MS.. 
now, I believe, in the British Museum, but which, 
if Iam not mistaken in the book, is certainly a 
French one, and I think was found out by one of 
the librarians to have been written at Le Mans; but 
of this I am not quite sure. If Mr. Maskell or 
any one else can tell your readers of any copy of 
the Bangor Missal, perfect or otherwise, which can 
be seen, he will greatly interest many scholars. 
Till this is done I, for one, altogether doubt that 
such a book has been discovered. - J.C. J. 


“Tar Beccoar or Anrwerr.”—Can any one 
give further information about this famous picture 
by Snyers? It represents a deformed man in the 
costume of early in the last century, a greasy 
skull-cap on his head, and a ditto cocked-hat in 
his hand, a pilgrim’s staff in the other, bandy legs, 
and a dog. It is said to be of immense value; and 
a copy was burnt at Cowdray, in Sussex. The 
present painting is in a venerable Sussex house, 
where Cardinal Langton died, a few miles from - 
Cowdray. The picture is life size, on a square 
canvas, but the costume is too modern for Snyers, 
I think. There is no mistake about a three-cornered 
greasy old cocked-hat and the rest of the dress. 
The absence of soap and water is beautifully done ; 
that is the charm of it, I suppose. There is also a 
wonderfully painted dirty little girl, with an apple 
in her paw, looking scared at the beggar. Per- 
mission to examine the painting would be given to 
a competent authority. Historicvs. 


Dewnam Famity.—In 1746 four brothers of 
the name of Denham gathered around Charles 
Edward Stuart (called the Young Pretender) 
upon the field of Culloden. After the defeat of 
Charles, on April 16, in that memorable battle, 
the four brothers fled to the Isle of Wight. There 
one of them remained, while the other three sought 
safety elsewhere. The Denham family were always 
faithful followers of the Stuarts, and "even to the 
present day the name of Henrietta (after the name 
of the queen of Charles I.) is still in the family. 
A previous Denham was also secretary to 
Charles If., I believe. I want to know the 
Christian names of the four brothers, together 
with their ages, and where the remaining three 
settled, and whether their descendants still exist, 
and, if so, where; also, what the history and 
pedigree of the Denham family was previous to 
1745; and, finally, their crest and motto, together 
with anything else of interest connected with the 
family. Orriz. 


Cnuance or Crest.—I should be obliged for 
any information as to the rule or authority by which 
crests are or may be changed when coats of arms 
are differenced for younger sons upon setting up a 
new house. I have a case before me in which the 


original crest was a pheasant’s head gules, beaked 
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and billeted or. When first differenced a cock’s 
head azure was adopted; on another occasion, a 
cock’s head gules ; and on a third, an eagle’s head 
les. These were all confirmed at subsequent 
Foraldic visitations. But is not a change of crest 
very unusual, if not irregular? On a fourth occa- 
sion (anno 9 Hen. VIII.), when the arms were 
differenced by the authority of a grant, the original 
crest was retained. 8. J. A. Sarre. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Eyor ror Arr.—Can any one furnish instances 
of the spelling eyot before 1847? It would be 
interesting to discover who originated this recent 
spelling of ait, which seems modelled upon Mod. 
ir. flot. I know the earlier spellings. E. D. 


“Lire, Deata, ayp Fortunes or 
tue Most Gracious Queex, Mary Srvart, 
or Scortanp, 1559.”—I have in my pos- 
session a book thusentitled. Its size is 6 in. by 34, 
depth l}in., with 493 pages. It is a complete 
history of the queen's life. From the style of 
composition I should conclude that the author 
was one closely allied to her Majesty. Minute 
details of her life and death are given, also of her 
trial, and the trials of her noblemen, and their 
execution. The letter addressed from Sheffield, 
Nov. 8, 1582, by Mary to Queen Elizabeth is 
given. Watrer Happoy. 


Ricnarp Govan, tar — What 
were his arms, and what did he impale? 
Sr. 
Tar Frence Preposition A.—I am in search 
of instances in which @ after a verb can be un- 
mistakably and exclusively identified with the 
Latin preposition ab. Will any one help me ? 
Atpuosse Estocrer. 
Peckham. 


Versions or “Leap, xinpty Licat.”—Will 
any correspondent either favour me with, or refer 
me to, versions in any language of this world- 
famed hymn? “I have, of course, seen those in 
the Guardian. P. J. F. Gaytitioy, 

5, Fauconberg Terrace, Cheltenham. 


Dr. Rawsowr’s Cottections.—In the Magna 
Britannia, of Daniel and Samuel Lysons, 1806, 
in the division for Berks, and under the head 
“Buckland,” is the following note : “From the 
papers of the Rev. Dr. Rawbone, who has been 
many years making collections for this parish, 
from which he has obligingly permitted us to take 
notes.” Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me if 
I can obtain access to these papers, or give me 
any information about them ? R. G. Davis, 

Buck!and, Farr'ngdon. 


sy tae Craoss.—Did trial by the cross 
(sometimes termed “God's Judgment”) ever pre- 


vail in Great Britain or Ireland? It was very 
usual in France in the later Middle Ages. The 
process was this: In view of determining doubtful 
cases, two men were chosen, and led in great 
ceremony to a church. Here they stood upright, 
with their arms extended in the figure of a cross, 
and in the mean time divine service was celebrated. 
The party whose champion kept his posture the 
longest was declared to have gained the cause, 
Historians will remember that Charlemagne 
(ninth century) ordered by his will that in 
case of any differences between his sons concern- 
ing the appointed partitions of his dominions, and 
which could not be properly decided by the 
depositions of men, recourse should be had not to 
combat nor a duel, but to the trial by the cross, 


Coryetivs 
Belsize Park Gardens. 


A Boox or Coprrr-piates By Davin 
Devcnar.—A few months since I purchased a 
book of copper - plates by David Deuchar, done 
from the original designs by Holbein, known as 
“The Dances of Death.” According to the title- 

e of my book it was printed by S. Gosnell for 
John Scott and Thomas Ostell, both of London, 
in the year 1803. It contains fifty copper- 
plates; the title-page, however, describes the 
work as consisting of only forty-six plates, to 
which number, and no more, letterpress de- 
scriptions in English and French are prefixed. 
The book is interleaved throughout with 
blank pages. Each picture is enclosed in a 
double illustrated border, of which thore are, 
however, only three or four varieties. The size of 
the book is quarto. Now, since making this pur- 
chase I have seen another book which, with cer- 
tain exceptions, is an exact counterpart of mine. 
The exceptions I have noticed are as follows : 
1. The type and arrangement of the title-page ; 
2. The name of the printers,-who are W. Smith 
& Co.; 3. Omission of one plate, “ Death’s Arms”; 
4. A slight variation in the order of the plates ; 
5. The omission of the double border enclosing 
each pry which, I may observe I have seen men- 
tioned as one of the special characteristics of the 
original designs. Now, as this difference between 
two works which are in other respects entirel 
alike has perplexed myself and my friends, I sh 
feel obliged if you or some of your learned con- 
tributors will kindly inform me which (if either) 
of these works is, or whether both may be con- 
sidered, genuine, and if so, which should be con- 
sidered the more valuable, and why. 

Caartes D, Wootrer. 


Fotx-Lore or THe what 
parts of England is the superstition of not letting 
a baby see itself in a looking-glass until it is one 
year old found at the present day? An instance 
of this superstition was brought to my notice the 
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other day. An old servant of ours, who lives near 
Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, brought her baby 
for inspection to some relations of mine staying at 
Malvern, and while one of them had him in her 
arms she walked past the fireplace, over which 
was a large looking-glass, and was just going to 
show him himself therein, when she was stopped 
by the exclamation, “ Oh, miss, please don’t show 
baby himself in the glass ; if he sees himself be- 
fore he is one year old he is sure to die.” 
ALraa. 


Foreign Minerat Waters.—When were these 
first imported? Their sale in England appears to 
have been no unusual thing in 1769, as appears 
from an advertisement in the Royal Kalendar for 
that year 

“W. Owen, near Temple Bar, Fleet Street, Imports 
and Sells, Wholesale and Retale, German Spa Water, 
from the Pouhon Spring ; Seltzer and Pyrmont, in their 
utmost Perfection; Bath, Bristol, Scarborough, and all 
other Mineral Waters recommended by the Faculty.” 


Doay, or Famity.—I have been look- 
ing up the history of this family. I find they 
came to America from England with the early 
Puritans. Can any one tell me anything of the 
family in England? I find there was a Done 
family in Cheshire (1300 to 1700), but cannot 
conuect them with the Doanes of America. 

A. J. Doay. 

Jersey City, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


AvutHors or Booxs WantTED.— 


Memoir of Crispin: a Fragment. By a late celebrated 
Biographer. Edinburgh, printed by James Ballantyne 
& Co., 1815. 16mo. pp. 67 and title-page. It seems to 
be a squib upon a very verbose and inflated style of 
biographical composition. The supposed editor states 
that “The author of this fragment is known to have 
boasted that ‘ he-could write the life of a broom-stick.’” 

Ropert Ger, 


Avrnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 
“ That violent commotion which o'erthrew, 
In town, and city, and sequester’d glen, 
Altar and cross, and church of solemn roof, 
And old religious house,” R. D. W, 
“ Disputes tho’ short are far too long, 
When both alike are in the wrong.” 
CELER ET AUDAX, 


“O, that I were a painter, to be grouping 


All that a poet drags into detai!.” 


Replies. 


THE RUTHVEN PEERAGE. 
(6% S. vii. 87.) 
Mr. Foster, in his Peerage for 1883, has made 


Some statements of a remarkable nature as to the | 
creation of, and succession to, the above title. 


Had he possessed a slight acquaintance with 


— 


Scottish pee law, or made a little investiga- 
t 


tion in the local records, he would hardly have 
blundered so glaringly. 

The Ruthven succession is curious, and has 
been so misunderstood by peerage writers in 
general—although not one of them has gone so 
very far astray as Mr. Foster—that I venture to 
offer a sketch of the real state of the case, in reply 
to the query of Icnoramvs. 

But, in the first place, it may be as well to 
explain that Mr. Foster’s wild theory of a peerage 
of Scotland, whether for life, or “‘ by courtesy,” or 
a “coronation barony,” created by summons to a 
coronation by George I. or George II., rests on no 
basis whatever. 

In England a barony could be created by 
summons to Parliament, but it would be an 
hereditary pa. In Scotland peerages were 
first created by charter, afterwards by patent, 
never by summons. But this is immaterial in 
the present instance, as, after the Union in 1707, 
it was ultra vires of the Crown to create a Scotch 
peerage at all. Sir Thomas Ruthven of Freeland 
was knighted at Dalkeith, July 12, 1633, and 
created Lord Ruthven by Charles II. in 1651. 
January 3 is the date in a MS. list of patents of 
peerage, but as Sir Thomas sat in Parliament 
March 31 as representative of the county of 
Perth, and not as a peer till May 24, it is pro- 
bable that this refers to the warrant, and that 
the date of the patent is a little later. 

Owing, perhaps, to the disturbed state of affairs, 
the patent was not recorded in the Great Seal Re- 
gister at the time. That omission was not after- 
wards remedied, and unfortunately the original 
patent perished when Freeland House was burnt 
in 1750. That the limitation was wider than to 
heirs male of the body, and included heirs general, 
or gave a power of nomination, there can be no 
doubt, because the male line had failed, anda 
female, who was not the heir of line, was in 
possession in 1707, when the title was placed on 
the Union roll. The Baroness Ruthven was 
summoned to the coronations in 1714 and 1727, 
and in 1740 the title was recognized without the 
expression of any doubt in the report of the Lords 
of Session on the peerage of Scotland, being at the 
time held by succession through two females. 

James, then Lord Ruthven, voted at nearly all 
the elections of representative peers after his suc- 
cession in 1732 till his death in 1783. 

The first lord died in May, 1673. Brodie, in 
his Diary, calls him “the good lord,” and adds 
that he was “in some distemper of melancholy 
and his affairs not in good order.” He had four 
children :— 

1. David, second lord, died unmarried in April, 
1701. 

2. Anne, married first, in August, 1661, Sir 
William Cunningham, of Cunninghamhead, co. 
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Aye Bart., who died in April, 1671; secondly, 
illiam Cunningham, of Craigends, co. Renfrew, 
by whom she bad no issue; and was dead in 
March, 1689. Her only child, Sir William Cun- 
ningham, Bart., assumed the additional surname 
of Ruthven as senior coheir to the representation 
of that family, but was excluded from succession 
to the peerage by the second lord. He died with- 
out issue before his aunt Jean, Lady Ruthven. 

3. Elizabeth, married her kinsman Sir Francis 
Ruthven, of Redcastle, co. Forfar, and, dying 
before 1674, left an only child Isabel, who in 1729 
succeeded to the barony and estates on the death 
of her aunt Jean, Lady Ruthven. She married 
Col. James Johnston, of Graitney, co. Dumfries, 
who, as early as 1723, at any rate, had assumed 
the additional surname of Ruthven. Her ladyship 
(Mr. Foster in one place names her Elizabeth, 
apparently confusing the mother and daughter) 
died in June, 1732, and was succeeded by her 
eldest son James, Lord Ruthven, from whom the 
vresent lord is directly descended. 

4. Jean, Baroness Ruthven, succeeded her 
srother under the deed of entail and nomination 
executed by him. This is the lady who was 
recognized as a peeress by Kings George I. and IL, 
not created a peeress. Mr. Foster, while professing 
to throw new light on the history of the family, 
totally omits all mention of her ladyship, who 
ranked as a peeress for twenty-eight years, puts 
her niece Isabel in her place, and says that Thomas, 
Lord Ruthven, had only two daughters, although 
Crawfard, Douglas, and Wood all state correctly 
that there were three. 

To account for this abnormal succession we must 
return to the second lord. It is well known that 
for a considerable time before the Union peers of 
Scotland sometimes had power given them in their 
patents to nominate heirs to succeed to their titles 
along with their estates ;* also that they occasion- 
ally resigned their honours into the hands of the 
sovereign and obtained a regrant with a special 
remainder. We do not now know the exact tenor 
of the Ruthven patent, but it evidently contained 
some such clause. In 1674 David, Lord Ruthven, 
executed an entail of his entire estates, mentioning 
that they had “come to my hands be derivation 
from my carefull predecessors, and that be my 
infeffments thereof standing in my person I have 
full privilege and power at any time during my 
lifetime to nominate and design by my declaration 
subscrived with my hand in presence of famous 
witnesses the person or persons ane or mae whom 
I would have to succeed to me therein successive 
(failying heirs lawfully to be begotten of my own 


bodie),” &c. “Therefore, and for the special love | G 


and favour which I bear to Mrs, Jean Ruthven, 


“The Rutherfurd Peerage,” “N. & Q.,” 5th 8, 


my youngest sister,” as he tells us, Lord Ruth- 
ven entailed the estates on Jean and the heirs 
male of her body, who were to assume “ the sur- 
name and arms of Ruthven, using the same with- 
out any change thereof”; whom failing on her 
heirs female, the eldest to succeed without division; 
Dame Anna Ruthven, Lady Craigends, and the 
heirs male of her body ; Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Francis Ruthven, of Redcastle, Knight, and the 
deceased Dame Elizabeth Ruthven, his second 
sister. There are other relatives of the entailer 
named as substitutes, and all are taken bound to 
bear and use his surname and arms. Lady Ruth- 
ven is to pay her sister Lady Craigends 4,000 
marks and her niece Isabella Ruthven 6,000; if 
Lady Craigends succeed she is to pay Isabella 
15,000. The title was evidently destined to pass 
along with the estates, and did so; Jean, as Lady 
Ruthven, was served heir of entail and provision 
of her brother. 

Crawfurd, in his Peerage, made the mistake of 
calling it extinct, but this is corrected in a MS. 
genealogy of the Ruthvens by him thus: “ David, 
Lord Ruthven, died unmarried ; his estates and 
honours came to his sister, now Lady Ruthven. 
Sir William Cunningham, of Cunninghamhead, is 
heir presumptive.” 

Supposing that the right of Jean, Lady Ruthven, 
was questionable, no such doubt rests on the 
succession after her death, as all the subsequent 
holders of the honour were heirs of line of the 
original grantee. » 


Tue Festival or THE Popr’s Cuarr S. 
vii. 47, 72, 90)—Two festivals are, or have been, 
celebrated at Rome in honour of the “ Cathedra 
Petri”—one on January 18, the other on February 
22; the latter, according to De Rossi, as the feast 
of “Cathedra Petri in Antiochia.” The existing 
chair was exhibited in 1866, and was then photo- 
graphed. It was carefully examined by Padre 
Garrucci and Cav. De Rossi, both antiquaries of 
the highest eminence, especially as regards all that 
concerns Rome. I wrote a memoir upon it, which 
was read before the Society of Antiquaries in 1868, 
and published in 1870 as part of the “ Vetusta 
Monumenta” to accompany plates engraved from 
drawings one in Windsor Castle the other in the 
sacristy of the Vatican. In this memoir is also 
an engraying from the photograph. Unfortunately, 
this last"was very indistinct es regards details, the 
light in the chapel where it was photographed 
having been very bad. The chair in question is 
clearly neither a curule chair (as has been asserted» 
nor a bishop’s cathedra, but a throne; and Padre 
arrucci expresses a very strong opinion that it 
was the throne made for the coronation of the 
Emperor Charles the Bald in Rome a.p. 875~ 
This he founds mainly on the resemblance between 
a half figure of an emperor which occupies the 
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centre of a band of carved ivory on the back of 
the chair, and the well-known portrait of Charles 
the Bald in the Bible belonging to the church of 
San Paolo fuori le Mura at Rome. The form of the 
throne and its ornamental details present nothing 
inconsistent with the date of 875. The tablets 
containing the jabours of Hercules are in ivory, 
but were originally parts of a Byzantine casket of 
the eleventh or twelfth century, and have been 
stuck on to the chair by way of ornament. That 
it bears an Arabic inscription is a fable which has 
been already often exploded. It originated from the 
fact that in the Seat of S. Pietro in Castello, in 
Venice, is a marble cathedra, the back of which has 
been formed from a Mohammedan gravestone. I 
should, perhaps, say that the legendary account of 
the chair is that it was the curule chair of Pudens, 
given by him to St. Peter, and used by the latter 
asacathedra. This was the orthodox account of 
the chair, and Cardinal Wiseman wrote a paper in 
defence of its probability. A small book was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1666, written by Monsignor 
Febeo, under the title De Identitate Cathedre in 
qua Petrus primum Rome Sedit, in which the 
above stated origin is maintained, and the facts on 
record about it collected. The book is rare, and 
a few years ago was not in the library of the 
British Museum. I gave a copy to the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Avex. Nessirr. 

Miss Busx’s reply (ante, p. 72) is, so far as it 
goes, a very satisfactory answer to the note of Mr. 
Pratt, and I have read it with much pleasure. 
A little more information about this venerable 
relic, however, may not be unacceptable to the 
readers of “N.& Q.” A full account of it may be 
found in a note of the appendix to Messrs. Brown- 
low and Northcote’s Roma Sotterranea. In the 
first part of this note reference is made to Cardinal 
Wiseman’s essay, with the exposure of Lady Mor- 
gan’s “ amusing blunder,” then to De Rossi’s actual 
examination of the chair. Next, a picture of it is 
given, copied from a photograph taken during its 
exposition in 1867, when I myself saw it more 
than once. After this comes a full description 
of the chair, which is too long to quote in 
detail. The ivory ornaments, with the labours 
of Hercules and other subjects engraved upon 
them, are next described, and it is told how some 
of them are put upside down, and their present 
use is evidently not that for which they were 
originally intended. The style of the carving and 
of the arabesques on certain of the plates correspond 
with the age of Charlemagne, while the labours of 
Hercules are of much more ancient date, not, how- 
ever, De Rossi thinks, as old as the first century. 
Messrs. Brownlow and Northcote go on to say 
that, although a more accurate description of the 
chair than Cardinal Wiseman could obtain from 
the works of Torrigio and Febeo prevents their 


adopting his hypothesis that this was the ivory 
curule chair of the senator Pudens, yet the most 
rigid criticism has nothing to object against the 
traditional antiquity of the oak framework of this 
chair. When the inner part of acacia was added 
and adorned with bands of ivory, the ancient ivories 
which cover the front would appear to have been 
put on; and they remark that it is not at all un- 
common to meet with copies of the Gospels, reliqua- 
ries, and other valuable works of the early medieval 
period which are ornamented with ivories repre- 
senting subjects of pagan mythology. The second 

rt of the note gives the historical notices of St. 

eter’s chair, but for this the Roma Sottereanea 
itself must be consulted. I have quoted from the 
first edition of 1869; a second has since been 
published. In conclusion, the learned authors say 
that from an historical and archeological point of 
view they consider themselves justified in regard- 
ing as true the venerable title which a living tradi- 
tion has never failed to give to the “chair of St. 


Peter.” Epmuunp 
Ryde, LW. 
Toe Marsuats or Napoteon I. §. vii. 
67). 


Arrighi (Jean Toussaint), 1778-1853, created 
Duc de Padoue in 1809, was not a marshal of 
France. 

Melzi d’Eril (Frangois), 1753-1816, Duc de 
Lodi, 1809. 

Clarke (Henri Jacques Guillaume), 1765-1818, 
created Duc de Feltre by Napoleon in 1809, was 
made marshal of France by Louis X VIII. in 1816. 

Eugéne Beauharnais was never a marshal of 
France. 

The following is the list of Napoleon’s marshals, 
with the year of their creation :— 

1804. Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jourdan, Mas- 
séna, Augereau, Bernadotte, Soult, Brune, Lannes, 
Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessiéres, Kellermann, 
Lefebvre, Pérignon, Serrurier. 

1807. Victor Perrin. 

1809. Macdonald, Oudinot, Marmont. 

1811. Suchet. 

1812, Gouvion-Saint Cyr. 

1813. Poniatowski. 

Harrow. 

Exquirer will obtain all the information he 
seeks by applying to the Grand Chancelier de la 
Légion d’Honneur. General Vinoy, late Grand 
Chancelier, showed me in 1877 a complete list of 
Napoleon’s marshals, and also their rtraits, in 
the palace of the Legion. . F.C. 

Conservative Club. 


Hore Famity (6 S. vi. 208).—There are 
numerous references to members of this family in 
Lysons’s Magna Britannia, Devonshire. In the 
introduction, p. ecxxv, it is stated that one of 
the sisters and coheiresses of Francis Weeks, last 


Gustave Massoy. 
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heir male of Weeks, or Wyke, of North Wyke, 
in South Tawton, married a Hole. Tbid., 
p. cexxvii, Ebberley, in the parish of Roborough, 
is mentioned as the seat of Henry Hole, Esq. At 
p- 427, in the account of the parish of Roborough, 
it is stated that the manor, then belonging to 
Henry Hole, had been purchased from the Wolla- 
combes by his grandfather. 

Under Belston, p. 42, Fulford’s share of the 
manor of Belston is recorded as having been pur- 
chased in 1784 by Rev. Joshua Hole, father of 
the Rev. William Hole, the then proprietor (1822). 

Under Ashton, p. 17, the Rev. Thomas Hole is 
mentioned as rector and patron of the rectory. 

Under Bradninch, p. 60, the barton of Winham 
is recorded as belonging to John Hole, Gent. 

The above may serve to show how useful Lysons 
will be in any researches into the history of the 
Hole family. 

Besides the excerpts from Lysons, I may add 
the following particulars from Vis. Devon., 1620 
(Harl. Soc.), at pp. 19, 26, 67:— 

P. 19. Joyce, dau. of John Hole, of North Tawton, 
md. John Battishill, of West Wyke, Devon, living 1620. 

P. 26. Mary, dau. of Henry Hole, of St. Giles, md, as 
his second wife, Bartholomew Berry, “ Arm., de Chittle- 
hampton, fil. et her. Job. Berry” (desed. of “Berrye 
of Berry in Erber”). 

P. 67. Edward Hole, of Affington, Devon, md. May, 
dau. of Wm. Collyns, of Ottwell, Devon, living 1620. 

Having myself enjoyed the friendship, lang syne, 
of members of the Hole family, I am glad to put 
together such facts concerning their history as time 


has admitted of my gleaning. 
C. fi. E. 
New University Club. 


Fasten Torspay=Surove (6% §, 
vi. 166, 334).—Nearly forty years ago I was re- 
siding in the Dukeries in Nottinghamshire, and 
I recollect hearing a poor woman speak of Shrove 
Tuesday as Fasten Tuesday, as if it were com- 
monly designated by that title in the neighbour- 
hood. The reason of its being so called could not 
have been that it was the day for hiring or 
“fastening” servants for a year, as your corre- 

ndent T. P. B. supposes, for it was not so to 
the best of my recollection; but it was much 
observed as a popular holiday, the boys playing 
at football, and in the evening the public-houses 
being resorted to for dancing. 

The old carnival maintains a lingering existence 
among our country folk more widely, I suspect, 
than is commonly supposed, though the fasting of 
which it was once the prelude is now generally a 
thing of the past. In Somersetshire, also, Shrove 
Tuesday is still to some degree a holiday, and 
doubtless a few generations back was much more 
kept than it is now. In a parish in the latter 
county, with which I have been more recently 
connected, ten shillings used always to be paid to 


the clergyman for preaching a sermon on Shrove 
Tuesday, in fulfilment of a bequest made some time 
in the last century. I was told by the oldest in- 
habitant of the parish that the original object of 
this institution was to counteract the attractions 
of cock-fighting, which used to be the favourite 
— of the parishioners on that day. But I 
ave never heard of “ Fasten Tuesday ” in Somer- 
setshire. Perhaps other instances of the use of 
the term may be known to some of your corre- 
spondents. G. D. W. 0. 


Titwey (6 §. vi. 516).—Thomas, 
Duke of Norfolk, who died in 1524, had two 
wives, Elizabeth Tilney, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Frederick Tilney, Knt., of Ashwell Thorpe, 
Norfolk (she being the widow of Sir Humphrey 
Bouchier, son of Lord Berners), and secondly 
Agnes, daughter of Sir Hugh de Tilney, Knt., of 
Boston, Lincolnshire. These two ladies were first 
cousins, being grand-daughters of Sir Philip de 
Tilney, Knt., of Boston, by Isabel, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Edmund de Thorpe, Knt., of Ash- 
well Thorpe. Sir Philip had, amongst other 
children, two sons, Sir Frederick, the father of 
Elizabeth, and Sir Hugh, the father of Agnes. 
See P. Thompson’s Collections for an Account of 
Boston, p. 248, and Collins’s Peerage, by Brydges, 
i. 80. Epwarp So tty. 


Tae Antiquity or “ Karecsspre.” (6 §. vi. 
387).—The idea of the modern kriegsspiel is pro- 
bably borrowed from the ancient “ludus latrun- 
culorum” or “xii scripta” of the Romans, 
described by Ovid as the game that “imitates the 
tactics of war” (Art. Am. ii. 251). The learned 
Salmasius adduces an epigram of an early date 
(Ad Hist. August., p. 464) which attributes its in- 
vention to Palamedes (v. Eurip., Iph. in Aul., 198), 
who first ranged an army in line of battle and 
placed sentinels around a camp to give the watch- 
word (s.c. 1184). The mention in the epigram of 
Mucius Sceevola’s superior skill in this mimic war- 
fare (p.c. 506) is confirmed by Cicero (De Orat., i. 
ce. 50) and Quintilian (lib. xi. c. ii.), The precise 
nature of the game is not known ; decidedly it was 
not chess, but intended to re nt the move- 
ments on a battle-field or the furtive stratagems 
of a siege. The squares were termed polis, a city, 
or chora, a region, or mandra,.an enclosure ; and 
the men, latrones or latruncult (mercenary troops), 
milites, or bellatores, and were thirty in number, 
fifteen of which were white and fifteen red. The 
skill of the game consisted either in taking the 
pieces of the adversary or rendering them unable 
to move (“ad incitas redacti”). A player by 
bringing his adversary’s man between two of his 
own gemino calculus hoste 
Trist., ii. 477) was so far successful, and the move, 
if prevented, was called ligatio. Progression at 
the commencement of the game was expressed by 
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dare, and retrogression by revocare. In the Capitol 
at Rome, upon a bas-relief of the Emperor Trajan 
and Plotina Pompeia, is a young man holding an 
abacus, on which are placed a first rank of seven 
men, a second with only one, which he is passing 
with the fore-finger of his right hand, and a third 
rank reduced to six, on account of the one passed 
upwards. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 

Is not chess a kriegsspiel, and the oldest war 
game known? The Chinese give it an antiquity 
of about 200 B.c., but the Brahmin law writers of 
Hindostan make it out to be many centuries older. 

G. G. Harpixcuam. 

Temple. 


Joan or Arc (6 §. vi. 407).—There is a por- 
trait of Joan of Arc as a frontispiece to Sketches 
of Imposture, Deception, and Credulity, in the 
“Family Library,” 1837, with a notice at 
pp. 113-8. 

Memoirs of Jeanne @’ Arc, surnamed La Pucelle 
d'Orléans: with the History of her Times. By 
W. H. Ireland. London, 1824, 2 vols. A transla- 
tion from the French. 

Rymer, x. 408.—John, Duke of Bedford, to the 
king upon the death of the Earl of Salisbury and 
defeat owing to the enchantment “of a disciple 
and lyme of the feende called the Pucelle,” October 
20, 1428. 

Southey’s poem Joan of Arc. 

G. A. Simcox, “Joan of Arc: a Poem,” Corn- 
hill Magazine, vol. xvi., 1867, pp. 584-8, with 

rint. 

“La Pucelle: an Historical Sketch,” Monthly 
Packet, vol. ix., 1855, pp. 20, 119, 183, 269, 321, 
407. Ep. Marsnatt, 


The subjoined references may be of service to 
Mr. Masson :— 

Life of Joan of Arc, by Tuckey (“New Plu- 
tarch ” Series, 1880). 

Southey’s Poems. 

Russell's Extraordinary Women, London, 1864. 

Chambers’s Miscellany, No. xxv. 

De Quincey’s Collected Works, vol. iii. p. 206. 

Quarterly Review, lxix., March, 1842, pp, 281- 
329; xi. 271; Ixi. 30, art. “ Versailles.” 

“N. & Q.,” 1* S. vii. 206, 295; 24 S, iii. 447, 
512; 3 S. ii. 46, 98, 155; 4" S. vii. 409, 508; x. 
248, 504. 

Maid of Orleans, by Schiller, Bohn, 1872. 

Voltaire’s Maid of Orleans; or, La Pucelle, 
translated into English verse, with explanatory 
and historical notes, by W. H. Ireland, 2 vols, 
8vo., with forty plates by Moreau and other artists, 
portrait of Voltaire and La Pucelle, half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, fleur-de-lis backs, scarce, 1822. 

Joan the Maid, by Mrs. Charles. 

The writer in the Quarterly first before men- 


tioned states, p. 329: “ There is no portrait extant; | 


the two earliest engravings are of 1606 and 1612, 
and they greatly differ from each other.” An en- 
graving by T. Dean will be found in Davenport's 
Sketches of Imposture, &c., London, Tegg, 1840. 

J. Manvet. 


Recent paintings are: By P. H. Calderon, R.A., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1877, “a solitary 
figure on the rocks in strong glow of sunset, listen- 
ing to voices that tell her her mission draws near 
—she must leave home and fly to the relief of 
Orleans”; by G. W. Joy, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1881; by Leonardo Cattermole, exhi- 
bited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1881; by William 
Etty, as Religion, Loyalty, and Patriotism respec- 
tively. 

The Heroines of History, by Mrs. Owen (pub- 
lished by Routledge, 1854), contains a notice and 
a fanciful illustration, of no value as a work of art. 

JoszerH Ropt. Carrer. 


BarTON-UNDER-NEEDWARD AND Hewry VII. 
(6 §. vii. 27).—I cannot furnish the name of the 
poor labouring man, but one of the fine boys was 
John Taylor, a celebrated canonist and sometime 
Master of the Rolls. Mr. Foss (Biographia 
Juridica, 1870, p. 650) is of opinion that he took 
his degree in canon law in a foreign university, 
and gives the following list of his offices and pre- 
ferments :— 

1503. Ordained Sub-deacon, being then Rector of 
Bishop's Hatfield, dio. Lincoln. 

1504 (August). Ambassador to Philip, Duke of Bur- 


gundy. 
1509. Made Clerk of the Parliament. 

1513. Accompanied the King in the invasion of France, 
the events of which he chronicled in his Diary in Latin 
(now in the Record Office). 

1513. Collated to Archdeaconry of Derby. 

1514, Chosen Prolocutor of Convocation. 

1515. Collated to Archdeaconry of Buckingham. 

1515 (May). Met the Venetian Embassy at Deptford 
with a Latin speech (Cotton MSS. Nero B, vii. fo. 12). 

1520. Incorporated at Cambridge. 

1522 (May). Incorporated at Oxford. 

1525-6. Ambassador to France. 

1527 (June 26). Appointed Master of the Rolls. 

1534 (Oct. 6). Delivered up his patent as Master of 
the Rolls to be cancelled, and “ very soon after died.” 

F. Sypyey 

Weymouth. 


See Foss’s Judges of England, vol. v. pp. 
235, 236; Shaw’s History and Antiquities of 
Staffordshire (1798), vol. i. pp. 113, 114; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxonienses (Bliss’s edition, vol. ii. pp. 62, 
63). G. F. R. B. 

Stirs in “Ivawnor” (6% §. vi. 407). — The 
following is another instance of carelessness on the 
part of the author, which, so far as I know, has not 
yet been publicly noticed, though it must surely 
have been often detected. When Cedric and 
Athelstan are prisoners together in Torquilstone, 
the former says:— 
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“It was in this very hall that my father feasted with 
Torquil Wolfg«nger when he entertained the valiant and 
unfortunate Harold, then advancing against the Nor- 
wegians, who had united themselves to the rebel Tostig. 
sonst Oft have I heard my father kindle as he told the 


This was said in 1194, that being the year of 
Richard I.’s return from his Austrian captivity, 
when he took part in the storming of Torquilstone 
by the outlaws, The revolt of Tostig was in 1066, 
an interval of one hundred and twenty-eight years; 
so that if Cedric’s father was but twenty years old 
when he “ feasted with Torquil Wolfganger,” and 
Cedric but ten when he heard the story from 
his father, the latter would then have been ninety- 
eight, and eighty-eight when Cedric ar rg 


Athenzeum Club. 


Die Sonne (6" vi. 540).—Miss asks 
whether anybody in England, except one old 
Sussex gardener, ever calls the sun she. Oh, dear, 
es! All my Surrey neighbours, save a few who 
ave been misled by an impertinent civilization, 
call the sun she. and so do I, though not to the 
manner born. For I perceive that to do so is 
honourable to the luminary herself; and also 
that the fact, if fact it be, is interesting that in 
Surrey and Sussex, and nowhere else in England, 
the German gender of the sun is used. There is 
a good deal more to be said on the subject than 
Miss Besk seems to suppose. A. J. M. 


Gitpart or Liverpoot (6 §. vi. 537).— 
Capt. Francis Gildart (youngest son of James, 
Mayor of Liverpool, 1750, eldest surviving son of 
Richard Gildart, M.P., to whom the arms were 
granted) settled in Virginia and left numerous 
descendants ; his grandson, Isaac Gildart, of Mis- 
sissippi, is the head of the family. In England 
there are descendants of two daughters of the 
M.P., and of his sixth and youngest son Thomas, 
who left three daughters coheiresses, whose de- 
scendants have a right to quarter the arms. 


F, N. R. 
Ocpex or Mostey Hatt, Liverroor (6 S. 
vii. 28).—In reference to the editorial note 


appended to my Ogden query, I wish to say that 
one object of my query was to find out whether 
that “only child” of Burke ought not to be only 
daughter, for John Christian Boode and Lady 
Cust inherited the same shares of the Ogden pro- 
perty. F. N. RB. 


Tuomas Tnurtanp, Master or THE Savoy, 
1561 (6 S. vi. 429).—The Thurlands were an old 
Nottinghamshire family founded by a Merchant 
of the Staple, and settled at Gamston. A branch 
afterwards migrated throngh London to Reigate, 
Surrey. The Master of the Savoy was probably 
a scion of this race, J. H. Crark. 


Epwarp Rerner, or Lincotn vi. 429).— 
As the Rev. Oliver Heywood supplied Mr. Calamy 
with the Yorkshire and Lancashire portions of the 
Lives of the Ejected Ministers, 1662, and was in- 
timately acquainted with Morley and its families, 
there can be little doubt that the Rev. E. Reyner 
was, as stated, a native of Morley, in Yorkshire. 
The Rayner, Reyner, Reiner, or Reynor family 
have been inhabitants of Morley wapentake for 
at least six centuries. The present town clerk of 
Liverpool is of this family. I have lately obtained 
a volume of Mr. Edward Reyner’s (Rules for the 
Government of the Tongue), not referred to in Mr. 
Smith’s Morley, London, 1658, third edition. 
Imprimatur, Edm. Calamy, pp. xv, 363, xvii. 

J. Horsratt Turver. 

Idel, Bradford. 


Wiypysayk Famity (6 S. vi. 429).—For 
some notes thereon of seventeenth century persons 
see Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Dec. 12, 1872. Anon, 


Presentimest (6" §. vi. 428). — Penwits 
will find much to interest him in Dr. Heinrich 
Schubert, Geschichte der Seele. I have the third 
edition, printed at Stuttgart, 1839; but I believe 
there are more recent editions. The German word 
for presentiment is ahnung, the expectation of 
coming events, based on feeling and not on in- 
duction. L. A. R. 

Atheneum Club 


Baroxys von Barrenstern (6 vi. 428).— 
The arms of the Barons von Bartenstein in 
Austria (who attained that rank in 1733 and 
1744), are as follows: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Az. a 
Moor issuant from the base of the shield ppr., 
wreathed about the temples, and holding in the 
dexter hand a sling arg., its stone gu., and in 
the extended sinister hand a battle-axe of the 
second ; 2 and 3, Sa, a chev. arg., between three 
diamonds, taillés en lozange, or; over all, Or, an 
eagle disp. sa., crowned of the field. 

J. Woopwarp. 


Lowrner Yares (6" §. vii. 48, 94).— The 
following, also reported by Mr. Gunning in his 
Reminiscences of Cambridge, should be added :— 


“The Tutor [of Catherine Hall] Cardinal Thorp [for 
so he was always called] was lecturing on the ‘ Law of 
Extreme Necessity,’ which justified a man in disregard- 
ing the life of another in order to ensure his own safety. 
He said, ‘ Suppose Lowther Yates and I were struggling 
in the water for a plank which would not hold two, and 
that he got possession of it, I should be justified in 
knocking him off’; and he then added, with great vehe- 
mence, ‘D——n him—and I would do it too, without the 
slightest hesitation.’ It is scarcely necessary to add thas 
the Tutor had an inveterate dislike to the Master of his 
College.” —Gunning, vol. i. p. 18. 

Apropos of the story, I remember the case of a 
lecturer on mechanics who enumerated, after the 
manner of college lecturers, the chief works of re- 
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pute on the subject. When he came to a book on 
mechanics published by the Master of his college, 
he said, “ And there’s Dr. So-and-so’s Mechanics, 
a book from which the human mind naturally re- 
volts.” This irreverent lecturer afterwards took 
orders and attained the dignity of a dean. 
CanTas. 


Sir Wittram Hences, 1688 (6" S. v. 88, 235). 
—As his most interesting MS. diary, kept in India 
and Persia between 1681 and 1684, is about to be 
published, all information regarding him, in addi- 
tion to that kindly supplied by A. Z., will be much 
valued. 


Tue Revisep Version or tae New Testa- 
ment (6 §, vi. 144, 255, 317, 354).—I thank Mr. 
MarsHALt, but might wish the fact were other- 
wise. I had thought that a bishop, writing 
anonymously in support of his own work, would 
not have quoted himself by name as an autkority ; 
it is like professedly calling another to witness 
when it is really himself; and so I gave this 
reason for my question and doubt. I did see 
the extract fgom the Church Quarterly as soon as 
it appeared ; it also is anonymous, and may—or 
may not—hbe by a reviser. W. F. A. 

Woodleye, Cove. 


“A montn’s MIND”: St. Grecory’s TrenTaL 
(6% S. vi. 205, 251, 352, 374, 410, 458, 516).—In 
the will of John Sendall, Canon of Ripon, Acts of 
Chapter (Surtees Society, vol. lxiv. p. 230), we 
find this passage :— 

“Item lego pro mille missir, quam cito fieri poterit, 
et ad ultimum infra mensem a die obitus mei, celebran- 
dis more trentalis Sancti Greg. rii, pro anima mea, ani- 
mabus perentum meorum, Johannis Kympe, et Willelmi 
Bothe, quondam archiepiscoporum Ebor., ac magistri 
Jobannis Marshall, et omnium fidelium defunctorum, 
xvjli. xiijs, iiijd., videlicet, cuil bet capellano hujusmedi 
I should be glad to know what Mr. Waterton 
thinks of this. It seems to be meant that the one 
thousand masses were to he begun, not finished, 
within the month, and I should suppose the tes- 
tator referred to the Sarum use, a curious account 
of which is given in the York Missal (Surtees 
Society, vol. Ix. p. 189). F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


“A Lircrey,” &c., or 1776 vi. 227, 271, 
337).—Apropos of this subject, the following 
advertisement, which I transcribe from a copy of 
the Morning Post of April 3, 1778, which is in 
my possession, may be of interest :— 

“ This day was published, price 1s. An Enquiry after 
several important Truths, especially concerning the Sub- 
ttantial Truth, the Son of God, the Hidden God, the 
Saviour ; and the most rational mode of Worship; taken 
from Scripture only, without regard to received opinions, 
or any human authority whatever. With a prefatory 
Instruction and an Address to the Rev. Mr, Lindsey, 
tate Minister of Dalterick, By J. W., a German Pro- 


testant. Printed for the Author; and sold by J. Bew, 
No. 28, Paternoster-row.” 


Dalterick is, of course, a misprint for Catterick. 
W. R. Tate. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Warprose §. vj. 388; vii. 55).—The 
following instructions, given by a dying woman to 
her husband, so well illustrate the sentiment of 
Mr. G. Mac Donald’s lines, and are so full of 
quaint touches, that I think they may interest 
readers of “ N, & Q.”:— 

“ A few though's collected together to assist you ata 
time when you will not have me to consult with. First, 
the nurse and the woman that assists, one to have the 
shift, the other the bedgown; the two flannel petticoats, 
one for each. My stays for Jenny Hutchenson. 

** My body to be lapt in flannel. Noshroud. A good 
wainscut coffin with handles, no paul. A hearze, if you 
please, and two post-chaises for family and company. 
Six poor women, Mrs. Noble, Mre. Dawson down the 
lane, Mra. Waltham, Jane Hutchenson, Mra. Pearson, 
Mrs. ——. ‘To take the corpse at the door of the bury- 
ing ground. The women to have each of them a good 
black silk bandkerchief without fringe, and white 
ribbon and gloves, if proper. Mr. Bousfield and Mr. 
Taylor to have each of them a silk hat-band; white 
gloves, if proper. Mr. Hall and Mr. Hobson, in the fen, 
to have what you think proper. Mr. John Small and 
his sister, and Mr. and Mrs. Harpham of Thorpe, to 
Lave gause band and gloves, ribbon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gildon to have gause band, gloves, ribbon. 

* I think this is nearly all that is necessary, except I 
say anything concerning the chi'dren. One thing I had 
like to have forgotten, and that is a vault for the corpse 
—two, if you please : one for y.urself and one forme. And 
then you are left entirely at your option to do as you 
p'ease. Sep. 27th, 1802.” 

Here this cool, clear-headed, admirable woman 
and affectionate wife breaks off. A few days after 
she adds :— 

*« My dear six children to wear black one year. My 
black stuff gown to make Jemima a gown and peticoat, 
with a black peticoat I have. Every one to have a good 
black cotton frock, with good stuff peticoat. Jemima to 
have a crape bonnet. Maria to have a little crape 
bonnet. Elza a black silk, or what you please. Mre, 
Good to have black ribbon and gloves. Mrs. Goy, Keal, 
to have ribbons, gloves, and my every-day blue peticoat, 
Joseph Evison, scarf and gloves, or else five shillings. My 
sister Gildon to have my best silk bonnet. Jemima to 
have my bleck one for every day. ‘To my dear Samuel 
my watch which was his grandfather Harpham’s, and 
to my dear little Joseph ten silver buttons for his coat ; 
both to have them when they are eighteen. Jemima to 
have a magnifying reading glass, which was her grand- 
father Harpham’s, also my silk work-bag with a silk 
needle-book, pink back. Maria to have my silk puree. 
Eliza to have my leather purse, with silver pieces.* 
Eliza to have a lawn handkerchief set with lace, with a 
pair of lawn ruffles to match, which was her grandmother 
Harpham’s, with an old pincushion, blue and silver on 
one side. Maria to have a fine long lawn apron, two 
breadths, which was her grandmother's. Maria to have 
my gold mourning ring. Jemima to have all the lettcra 
that were sent to me by herfather. All my other little 


* Silver pennies and twopenny bits, many of them 200 
years old; now in possession of my son. 
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things, with all my letters and all my books, to be equally 
divided amongst them all. My child linen, what few 
there is, to be equally divided amongst my three girls. 
My clothes to be equally divided between Jemima, 
Maria, and Eliza. Two pairs of good shoes, which are 
not worth saving for the children, to be given to Eliza- 
beth Small and Sarah Small. 
“ October 6th,” 


The above woman was of an old Puritan family. 

“ Little Joseph” and his brothers and sisters all 

died at a good old age, with as little fear as their 

mother. Notice the way in which she speaks of 

“the corpse” as something of very little conse- 

quence. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


BarnstaPLe Cavurca (6" §. vi. 488; vii. 31). 
—I do not think that Barnstaple old church has 
anything to fear at its restoring architect’s hands. 
I remember that when the late Sir Gilbert Scott 
was called in (about 1868 or before) the good 
people of Barnstaple were anxious to get rid of 
their quaint lead-covered, crooked spire, but Sir 
Gilbert, with true conservative spirit, stoutly 
fought for its retention. When the chancel was 
restored all the charming old mural monuments 
were very carefully repaired by Mr. Henry Cane, 
the clerk of the a The present work is 
being carried out by Mr. John Oldrid Scott, and all 
old work is being well cared for. The pulpit only 
dates from 1824, and A. J. M. must be mistaken 
in supposing that there is anything interesting 
about it. It is to be regretted that the old date 
1695 seems to have been removed, but A. J. M. 
can hardly understand how much architects and 
others, who, like myself, are connected with church 
restorations, have to fight against.. The apathy of 
some of the clergy is most lamentable. Here is 
an instance, and one which I think deserves to be 
recorded. 

In 1880 it happened that, from instructions 
received from Mr. W. E. Ashworth, the architect, 
I renovated the chancel of St. Michael’s, Honiton. 
This church contains, perhaps, the finest carved 
oak rood screen in Devonshire. A reredos existed 
at the east end. It was somewhat incongruous in 
style, perhaps, and did not agree with the surround- 
ings, but it had a marked individual character 
which interested me. Further, it was made of 
Painswick stone. I could not understand how 
this Gloucestershire material had got so far away 
into the Beerstone locality, but the order came to 
“ remove ” this reredos, and then the mystery was 
solved. When my people got down to the upper 
“bed” or surface of the lowermost stone, we found 
there (until then hidden altogether from mortal 
ken), cut in large bold letters, the following 
legend: “John Bryan, Sculp*, Gloster, 1769.” 
Upon this was laid a halfpenny dated 1750 and 
covered with verdigris. Of course the mystery of 
the Painswick stone was solved at once. John 


‘Be 


Bryan lived at Gloucester, made his reredos there, 
and then carted it to Honiton and fixed it in due 
course. I felt a strong yearning towards this 
modest record of my predecessor, which had been 
so snugly hid for one hundred and eleven years, 
and so, as we had a new internal cell to put in the 
north chancel aisle window, close by the priest’s 
door, I reverently inserted this stone with the 
inscription facing outwards, so that in future all 
who cared might read it. It will hardly be believed 
that this recognition of John Bryan was hailed 
with the utmost hostility by some of the more 
active minds upon the building committee. I re- 
ceived their orders immediately through the archi- 
tect “to remove the stone at once.” I pleaded for 
it, pleaded for thesake of the Gloucesterstonemason, 
who, living fully a century ago, knew so well how 
to do good work, and I believe that I should have 
won my point had not a resident clergyman (not 
the vicar) insisted upon its instant removal. Then 
I declared sturdily that it was impossible, that it 
was now part and parcel of the window, and that 
the stone should stay where it was for ever. Now 
for the sequel. During my absence one of my men 
was actually made to chop out the old inscription ! 
Harry Hems, 
Pair Park, Exeter, 


Cuatrerton’s Writines (6% S. vi. 404; vii. 
93).—To Mr. Epccumse's remark that “we want 
a popular monograph of Chatterton,” it may be 
stated as generally understood that Mr. John H. 
Ingram, whose paper on Chatterton and his un- 
known verse is promised to appear in Harper’s 
Magazine this spring, is preparing such a work as 
is suggested. R. E. M. 


Erasmus on Kissino (6" §. vii. 69, 93).—In 
more than one passage Erasmus speaks in warm, 
not to say rapturous, terms of the habit of kissing 
strangers, which, he states, prevailed in England. 
The original of the extract from the letter written 
in 1499 from England to P. F. Andrelinus the 

t, at that time oe in the University of 

aris, may interest H. W. C 

“ Tu quoque si sapis, huc advolabis, Quid ita te juvat 
hominem tam nasutum inter merdas Gallicas consenes- 
cere? Sed retinet te tua podagra, ut ea, te salvo, pereat 
malé. Quanquam si Britannia dotes eatis perndsses 
Fauste, ne tu alatis pedibus huc accurreres: et si 
aon tua non sineret, Dedalum te fieri optates. 

am ut é plurimis unum quiddam attingam. Sunt hic 
nymphe divinis vultibus, Sa faciles, et quas tu tuis 

is facilé antep Est praeterea mos nunquam 
satis laudatus. Sive = venias, omnium osculis ex- 
ciperis ; sive discedas aliqud, osculis demitteris: redis, 
redduntur suavia; venitur at te, propinantur suavia ; 
disceditur abs te, dividuntur basia; occurritur alicubi, 
basiatur affatim ; denique quacungue te moveas, suavio- 
rum plena sunt omnia,’—Zpistolarum D. Erasmi Rote- 
= libri xxxi. &c., Londini, 1642, lib. v. epist. x. 
p. 315, 


See also Bayle, Dictionnaire, art, “ Erasme,” 
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note F, vol. vi. p. 225, ed. 1820, where, in the| William Burkitt left his library, consisting of 
course of an amusing dissertation upon the affec- | 2,000 volumes, to the church of Dedham, in Essex 
tion for England always displayed by Erasmus, | (of which church he was minister), for the use of 


the above passage, with the omission of the un- | his successors in the ministry. 


pleasant if characteristic reference to Frenchmen, 


is quoted, Joserx 
See Mr. Froude’s Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, First Series. E. H. M. 


A Saying: THE SapDLer oF 
Bawrry (6 §, vi. 208, 335).—I have met with 
another version of this story, superior in dramatic 
effect, I think in an old Yorkshire directory or 
guide, but cannot refer to the passage now. I here 
give the substance of it. A Bawtry saddler was 
accused of a crime he had not committed, tried, 
and sentenced to death. On the way to the 
gallows a glass of ale was offered to the supposed 
culprit, in order that he might not lose heart ; but 
he had already done so to such an extent that, 
with averted head and downcast eyes, he declined 
the proffered draught. This little incident neces- 
sarily delayed the procession; and had the ale 
been drunk—to say nothing of the saddler—of 
course more time would have been consumed. All 
had been over about five minutes when a breath- 
less messenger rode up with a reprieve, just too 
late to be of service ; “ whence,” I remember my 
author concluding, “arose the saying that the 
saddler of Bawtry was hanged for leaving his ale.” 

WILFRED HarGRave. 

14, Holford Square, W.C. 


Lipraries In Cuurcnes §S. iv. 205, 266, 
304, 327, 387; vi. 15, 96, 258, 294, 336, 418).—The 
library belonging to St. James’s Church, Bury St. 
Edmunds, was formed in 1595, and from a cata- 
logue entitled, “ A copy of an Inventory indented 
of all the books which do remain the library of 
the Parish Church of St. James, in Bury St. 
Edmunds, the 13th day of October, in the 41st 
year (1599) of the reign of our Sovereign Lady, 
Queen Elizabeth, to be delivered in charge to 
Jobn Mann, and William Briggs, now Church- 
wardens, and by them to be accounted for to the 
said Parish,” it-appeare that upwards of 200 of 
the most valuable books were at that time in the 
library. In 1847 the books, consisting of four 
very ancient MSS. and 475 printed books, were 
removed to the Guildhall, where they at present 
remain, Among the most valuable are “ Homeri 
Opera, folio, Florent., 1488. LEditio Princeps.” 
“ Atheneum, Comment. in, cura Casauboni, folio, 
Lugdun., 1621.” “ Dion Cassius, folio, H. Steph., 
1591.” “ Livius, cum figuris, folio, Franc., 1578.” 
“Pausanias. Editio Princeps. Folio. Ven. ap. 
Ald., 1516.” “ Polybius, curd Casauboni, folio, 
Franc., 1609.” “Taciti, C. Corn., Opera, curd 
Lipsii, folio, Antv., 1589.” “ Xenophontis Opera, 
Leunclavii, folio, 1572.” 


Wm. Freevovs. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


Hookes’s “ Amanpa,” 1653 S. vii. 7, 36). 
—The collation of the copy in the Dyce Library, 
South Kensington Museum, is as follows :—Blank 
or fly-leaf ; leaf (or half-title) with “ Amanda,” in 
large capitals ; frontispiece to face title-page ; 
title-page ; the epistle dedicatory ; five unpaged 
leaves ; various sets of verses ; five unpaged leaves 
(at the foot of the fifth leaf “ Errata”); 1-88 (at 
the foot of 8S catchword “To”); blank leaf; 
title-page, “ Miscellanea Poetica”; dedication in 
Latin, “ Alexandro Akehurst,” 93-6 ; blank leaf 
“H”; 299, 100, 101, 202, 203, 104, 105, 206, 
207, 108, 109, 210, 211, 112-191 (at the foot of 
191, “ Finis”); blank or fly-leaf, containing a few 
MS. notes by Mr. Dyce on remarkable words, &c., 
in the volume. R. F. 8. 


“ FAMILIARITY BREEDS conTemPT” (4 §, y, 
285, 430; 5" S. ix. 467, 497; x. 39, 239):— 

“ Le bon traictement et la grande familiarité que leur 
avez par cy devant tenue vous ont rendu euvers eux con- 
temptible.”—Rabelais, Gargantua, ch. xxxii. 

H. Deevinene. 

Chiswick, . 


“Dounte” Monasteries (6" §. v. 407; vi. 
18, 155, 216, 350).—I find that to the Gilbertines 
there should be added the order of St. Brigitte, 
founded by a princess of Sweden in honour of the 
Virgin inthethirteenthcentury. Her convents were 
intended to shelter sixty nuns and thirteen monks ; 
some of the latter were priests for the service of 
the church, and others, perhaps, menial servants. 
But the most remarkable monastery of this charac- 
ter was unquestionably that of Fontévrault, which 
was not only “double,” but governed by an abbess, 
generally of high birth. It was founded by Robert 
d’Arbrissel, a Breton monk, in 1099, and lasted till 
the French Revolution. It followed the rule of 
St. Benedict, and consisted of four separate estab- 
lishments,—a house for seventy monks ; another, 
called the “Grand Moutier,” for widows and 
virgins ; a third, called “St. Lazarus,” for leprous 
women, and a fourth, dedicated to the Mag- 
dalen, for penitents. It became a great place of 
education for the daughters of the French noblesse, 
and in its principal church our Henry ITJ., Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and others of princely race found 
sepulture. 

It still exists as “a house of detention for both 
sexes” and state prison. The monastery of St. 
Sulpice, in Britanny, resembled that of Fontévrault 
in some of its arrangements. 

Double monasteries were frequently condemned 
by councils, and special ordinances were enacted for 
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their regulation. The history of Fontévrault is 
not free from scandals and suspicion. The autho- 
rity of the abbess was supreme ; the historian of 
the order relates :— 

“Un rel'gieux adm‘nistrant le viatique A l'abbesse 
Jeanne Baptiste de Bourbon lui présenta l’hostie en 
disant: Accipe, sovor, viaticum. Elle lui eaisit brusque- 
ment Ja main et, l'apostrophant avec une émotion éner- 
gique: Dites, dites Mater ; un arrét vous l’ordonne.” 


J. M. 


Proverss: Estenan Garinay (6% 
8. iv. 98, 217).—Garibay was a celebrated 
chronicler of the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He got into disfavour with the Inquisition, being 
charged with witchcraft, and had to fly. His trial 
was thus never concluded, and as he was neither 
condemned nor acquitted it was said that his soul 
could be neither in heaven nor in hell. Garibay’s 
house remained a long time uninhabited after his 
death on account of noises which were heard there, 
said to be caused by his wandering soul. It was 
this circumstance which gave rise to the proverb 
quoted at the former reference ; an equally com- 
mon variant says, “Estar como el alma de Garibay 
que ni pena ni gloria” (which neither suffers nor 
rejoices). R. H. Busx. 


“A FORTUITOUS CONCOURSE OF ATomMsS” (6% 
8. v. 148, 277).—To the contributions already 
made the following may be added:— ~ 

“ And first of the name of Democritus ; lest any man, 
by reason of it, should be deceived, expecting a pasquil, 
a satyre, some ridiculous treatise (as I myself should have 
done), some prodigious tenent, or paradox of the earth’s 
motion, of infinite worlds, in infnito vacuo, ex fortuita 
atomorum collisione, in an infinite waste, so caused by an 
accidental collision of motes in the sun, all which Demo- 
eritus held, Epicurus and their master Leucippus of old 
maintained, and are lately revived by Copernicus, Brunus, 
and some others.”—Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
vol. i. p. i. (edit. 1837). 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff, 


Caartes II.’s Hrptxe-Praces (6 §. iv. 207, 
498, 522; v. 28, 73, 173, 196, 338).—From in- 
quiries made for me in the neighbourhood, I learn 
that Pickersleigh may be numbered among the 
places in which Charles II. took refuge. This 
house, which is not shown, is situated not far from 
Malvern Link station. There is a secret room in 
the house, the entrance to which is by an invisible 
trap-door in the ceiling of the room beneath. 

ALPHA. 


Remarxasie Comet tar Texts Century 
(6™ S. vi. 534; vii. 56).—Sir Edward Sherburne, 
in his Sphere of Manilius, 1675, p. 200, has 
given a list of ten comets which appeared in 
Europe during the tenth century. Of these one 
appeared in Germany in 942. Another was visible 
in Europe in 945, “of a wonderful magnitude and 
Procerity, scattering about fiery rayes and beams.” 


The comet of 962 was “of an unusual grandeur,” 
while that of 999 was “of a most stupendious 
magnitude,” C. L. Price. 


Oarine (6 §. vi. 69, 198, 353).—“ Oaf” is a 
very familiar household word tome. I can remem- 
ber being as often called, as a spur to study, ‘Sa 
stupid oaf” as “a dunce,” also “ a numskull ”; and 
I dare say I may have carried on the tradition to 
the next generation. R. H. Busx. 


Mernicat~ Date §S. iv. 67, 134, 194).— 
One of your correspondents has already pointed 
out that this is no date, but a riddle. I finda 
better version of it in a little book with the title 
Carminum Proverbialium Loci Communes, Lond. 
1579, where, under the head of “inigmata,” it 
stands thus: — 

“ Ter tria dant septem, scil. literas. 
Ter tria dant septem, septem sex, sex quoque tres sunt: 
Octo dant quatuor, quatuor facient tibi septem. 
Hac bene si numeres, facient tibi milia quinque.” 
G. F. 8. E. 

Henry Marrey, toe Recicipe (6" §. iv. 
449; v. 50, 196, 294, 474).—The biographer of 
Henry Marten will obtain a wonderful insight into 
his character by a perusal of the Royalist news- 
papers of the period, 1648-50. He appears to 
have been the especial aversion of the news-letter 
writers on the king’s side, the climax of scurrility 
being reached whenever they had him for a topic. 
A very bitter reference to Harry Marten, “ the 
city bull,” appears in Mercurius Aulicus of 
Thursday, February 17, 1648 (No. 3), & propos of 
the declaration of Lords and Commons touching 
the resolution to make no further address or appli- 
cation to the king. 

Marten’s Christian name was Harry, not Henry. 
He especially alluded to this during his trial with 
the regicides. Finding that he was described as 
“ Henry Marten,” he objected to the trial, on the 
ground that he was not even mentioned in the in- 
dictment ; but the judges over-ruled the point. 

Wittiam Rayvyer. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Hors crown 1n Essex (6 S. vi. 389; vii. 
76).—Many years ago, perhaps about 1830, I used 
to attend Braintree Fair, when the hops grown in 
Essex were pitched in a large field and exposed 
for sale. The extended growth in Kent and 
Sussex gradually drove the Essex hops out of 
the market, as it has also the Suffolk and North 
Clay hops. J. Green. 

Wallington, Surrey. 


“Tae Borrerrry’s Batt GrassnorPer’s 
Feast” (6" S. vii. 90) is said to have been written 
by William Roscoe, Esq., M.P. for Liverpool, for 
the use of his children, and set to music by order 
of their Majesties for the Princess Mary (Gent. 
Mag., 1806, vol. Ixxvi. p. 1052; Halkett and 
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Laing’s Dict. of Anonymous Literature, vol. i. 

I think that in Jesse’s Life of Beau 

is a version of it oy Beau 
L. H. 


p- 293). 
Brummell there 
Brummell. 


Avtnors or Quotations Wantep §, v. 
388, 479 ; vii. 58, 78, 98).— 

“ Two souls with one thought,” &c. 

The German lines quoted by Mr. Piatt, ante, p. 78, 
differ a little from those given as a foot-note in Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations, yet Mn. MARsHALt's statement 
that the former were written by Halm and Bartlett's 
attribution of the latter to Von Miinch Bellinghausen 
must appear at first sight contradictory. It may be as 
well to set the matter at rest by saying that Friedrich 
Halm was only the pseudonym of the real author. 


J. R, THorne. 
(6t» 8, vi. 430.) 

“ Omne rarum carum, vilescit quotidianum.” 

This is one of the dcéiorora, I presume. It occurs in 
Carminum Proverbialium Loct Communes, p. 182, Lond., 
1588, where it is “ velescit,” inerror. Erasmus remarks 
in his Adagia, p. 616, Typ. Wechel., 1629 : “ Proverbium 
est et vetustissimum, et hodie usitatissimum (rarum 
carum) quod yvéaiw versu omnibus in ore est : 

* Quod rarum carum, vilescit quotidianum.’ ” 

This makes the line metrical rather than rhythmical, 
which is also the case in its other form : 

*Omne novum carum vilescit quodidianum.” 
Binder, Novus Thesaur, Adag. Latin. p. 262, Stuttg., 
1866, from R. P. W. K., Aphorismi et Axiomata Selecta, 
p. 222, Altdorf. ad Vin., 1725. The rhythmical form is 
probably the oldest. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Parish Registers in England, their History and Contents. 
With Suggestions for securing their better Custody 
and Preservation. Attempted by Robert Edmond 
Chester Waters. New Edition. (Privately printed, 
57, The Grove, Hammersmith, W.) 

WE vividly call to mind the pleasure we derived from 

reading the first edition of Mr. Chester Waters’s Parish 

Registers. It seemed to us at the time to tell all that 

was needed in a way so pleasant as to ensure the atten- 

tion of all who came in its way. That it has had some 
measure of success we are well assured. Parish registers 
are now for the most part reverently treated, and it is 
no uncommon thing to find country clergymen who take 
serious interest in the knowledge which they enshrine. 

Much of this reform is due to the Jabours of Mr, Waters, 

who, in season and out of season, has never been wea 

of showing the treasures that lie buried in our old chure 

books. The present edition will, we believe, be very 
widely read. It is in every respect a great improvement 
on its forerunners. On each page we find something 
new, and the fresh facts he has given us are often of 
great moment to the student. There is, indeed, hardly 

a subject in any way connected with the history of the 

last three centuries on which his book does not throw 

some light. For instance, he tells what is to us a new 
fact about Stephen Marshall, the Puritan minister, who 
was one of the best abused men of his time. By the 

Commonwealth Marriage Act a fine of five pounds was 

incurred by any one who should use the old service in 

the Book of Common Prayer. Still 1! persons clung 

to it, and among others Marzhall, who, though he had a 


chief hand in compiling the Directory, yet “deliberately 
made use of the Prayer Book in marrying his own 
daughter, when he paid down to the churchwardens the 
legal fine which he had incurred.” Mr. Waters gives an 
interesting note on wife selling, a mode of divorce which 
seems to have been once very prevalent among our 
common people, The pages of “N. & Q.” contain many 
examples of it, some of very recent date. A gentleman 
now dead, who was born in the latter years of the last 
century, has told us that he once saw on market day, in 
a certain Eastern county, a man offer his wife for sale 
with a hempen halter round her neck. Neither the 
constables nor the crowd interfered, and she was dis- 
posed of for five shillings, going away contentedly with 
her new lord. Most of the Christian names of the 
Middle Ages were taken from those of the recognized 
saints, but we think not all. We do not profess to have 
a complete list of saints in our head or in our note-books, 
but should be surprised to find Horabilia or Orabilla 
among them ; yet this name occurs in Madox, Formulare 
Anglic., 120, and in the Monasticon, iv. 89, 636. Mr. 
Macray'’s Notes from the Muniments of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, contains a list of Christian names 
most of which, we believe, may be looked for in vain in 
the Church's calendars. Mr. Waters draws attention to 
the fact that until recent days double Christian names 
were very uncommon, It seems that there is only one 
double Christian name in the registers of Westminster 
Abbey before 1705. A long continued search among the 
name lists of the seventeenth century would prove that 
the custom was not unknown. For example, Sir Henry 
Frederick Thynne was created a baronet in 1641, anda 
John Philip Hunter served on the royal side in the Civil 
War. How accurately Mr. Waters has fixed the date of 
the introduction of the new fashion is proved by Mr. 
Hamilton's independent researches, who tells us that the 
first instance he has met with in the West occurs in 1717, 
“ when Sir Copestone Warwick Bampfield appears among 
the justices who attended the Midsummer Sessions at 
Exeter” (Quarter Sessions from Eliz. to Anne, 279). 

We gather from the preface that this most interesting 
and scholarlike book has been produced during intervals 
of pain and sorrow. But few of us who are in the enjoy- 
ment of good health would have had the perseverance to 
master so large an amount of detail. With the exception 
of one or two misprints we have not found a single 
passage that the most captious could reasonably find 
fault with. Whenever legislation takes place, as it soon 
must, with regard to these most precious documents, we 
shall gratefully recall the untiring !abours of Mr, Robert 
Edmond Chester Waters, side by side with those of our 
late correspondent Prof. Taswell-Langmead, 


The Law of Kosmic Order: 
Physical Aspect of Time. 
F.S.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tur author of The Great Dionysiak Myth is a laborious 

student. It seems but yesterday that we noticed his 

pamphlet on the unicorn (6 8 iv. 460), and now 
we have ancther small book, which must have taken, one 
would suppose, years of study to bring it to its present 
state of perfection. The idea of time must have been 
one of the very earliest conceptions of primitive man, 

Night and day, the motions of the moon and the planets, 

a the revolutions of the fixed stars, must have struck 

our primitive fore-elders in a way that we can but faintly 

realize. Day and night are, of course, familiar to all— 
the moon’s changes cannot pass even now entirely with- 
out notice; but we believe that there are thousands of 
our countrymen who take no note whatever of the stars 

—do not know one from another, and understand not 

the distinction between “ the pale jewels of Cassiopeia 


an Investigation of the 
By Robert Brown, jun., 
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and the red eye of Aldebaran,” and those wandering 
lights which to the Baktrio-Iranians were, on account of 
their seemingly irregular motions, evil beings, and have 
been in much later days regarded by unscientific specu- 
lators as the abodes of lost souls. To us moderns, how- 
ever ignorant We may be, the idea of time is regulated by 
a multitude of trivial events of daily and almost hourly 
occurrence, and but very few of us ever look back toa 

riod when it had to be worked out bit by bit. Mr. 

rown has done this thoroughly well in his own deeply 
learned fashion, We cannot profess to follow him in all 
his speculations as to the signs of the zodiac. Much that 
he affirms is no doubt true; but the questions involved 
are so very obscure, and the information that bas come 
down to us so fragmentary, that we may be forgiven for 
not seeing everything as he does. The book is, however, 
an important contribution to science, which no future 
investigator in the same field can afford to overlook. We 
would especially direct attention to the section headed 
“ The Reign of Law,” some of the remarks in which are 
not only true, but very needful to be pondered on ata 
time when the facts of science are accumulating so fast 
that the organizing faculty is sometimes overtasked to 
arrange them, 


An Account of some of the Incised and Sepulchral Slabs 
in North-West Somersetshire. By R. W. Paul. (Pro- 
vost & Co.) 

Tats isa handsome folio, the work of one who is an 

excellent draughtsman and a competent antiquary. Mr. 

Paul has produced a book that is not only delightful to 

read and pleasant to look upon, but he has done good 

service to all who are interested in history or in art. Our 
sepulchral slabs and effigies, like all the other monuments 
of the dead in this kingdom, are perishing rapidly, and 
few people think it worth while lifting a hand to save 
them. Slow decay has all along done much ; but it isthe 
misdirected zeal of the church restorer which has in most 
cases destroyed or hidden the memorials of our ancestors. 
Mr. Paul's book extends over but a small portion of a 
single county, yet almost every page gives evidence of the 
wantonness with which things beautiful in themselves 
and historically interesting are swept away by the march 
of fancied improvement. Passages like the following 
are very heart-rending :—“ The church of Ashton was 
restored some few years ago, and perhaps it [the slab of 

Thomas de Lyons] was then turned out as a stone not 

worth preservation to make way for the new tile paving.” 

Under Chew Magna we read:—“ The church bas now been 

entirely laid down in tiles, and the slabs have disap- 

peared.” In this church is still preserved a knightly 
effigy made of wood. Figures in this material are very 
rare, Mr, Paul has made an interesting discovery if his 
suggestion be correct. In a window in Tickenham 

Church is some stained glass representing a castle, from 

the towers of which a cowled figure and a jester are 

blowing horns, He thinks this may be Berkeley Castle. 

If it be so, this must be by far the oldest representation 

of that historic fortress. Will he not confer a further 

benefit on the public by publishing a coloured engraving 
of this interesting object? We trust that this volume 
may be but one of a series, and that very shortly Mr. 

Pau! will give to the world his drawings of the slabs in 

the other churches of Somerset. 


Illustrated Handbooks of Art History.—Engl'sh Painters. 
By H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. With a Chapter on 
American Painters by 8S. R. Koehler. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

In the short space of some 180 p {Mr. Wilmot- 

Buxton has managed to give a fairly comprehensive 


sketch of :he rice and progress of the art of painting in | 


England. Commencing with a short account of early 
English art, the sketch is brought to a conclusion with 
notices of Frederick Walker and Rossetti. In most cases 
when works of painters of whom he treats are to be 
seen in any of our public institutions, Mr. Wilmot-Buxton 
refers his readers to the gallery where the pictures may 
be found. The subject of which Mr. Koebler treats, that 
of painting in America, is necessarily more limited in 
its scope. The earliest native painter whom he men- 
tions is one Robert Feke, who painted in Philadelphia 
in the middle of the last century. The writer does not 
attempt to gloss over the want of originality and the 
absence of national element which are so remarkable in 
the works of American painters; but he considers the 
fault to lie with the American public rather than with 
the artists themselves. The volume, we may add, is 
— illustrated with engravings of pictures by 
oth English and American artists, 


Tue International Literary Association announces for 
public competition the subject of a prize essay, to be 
adjudged at its forthcoming congress at Amsterdam in 
September: ‘ Holland and the Freedom of Thought and 
Writing in Europe during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries.’ Essays should, as far as possible 
(autlant que possible), be in French, but may be written 
in other languages. The MSS. are to be sent, under a 
registered envelope, to the General Secretary of the 
Association, 51, Rue Vivienne, Paris, before June 1, 

Tue late Mr. J. F. Stanford, of Christ's College, 
having left the sum of 5,0002. Three per Cent. Consols 
to the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in trust for the completion and pub- 
lication of his Etymological Dictionary of Anglicised 
Foreign Words and Phrases, and the conduct of the 
work having been committed to the Syndics of the 
University Press, the Syndicate are prepared to receive 
applications for the post of editor in chief on or before 
February 21. Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. C, J. Clay. 


Rotices ta Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


W. M. M.—The subject of your query, we understand, 
did not assume the second name by “ sign manual,” and 
did not register the arms of the name assumed. It is 
therefore impossible to say whether they were quartered 
at all, as that does not necessarily follow on the assump- 
tion of the name. 

G. 8. B. (“ Jeopardy”’).—See Prof. Skeat’s Ztymo- 
logical Dictionary. 

G. Carricron (Padua).—Please use English. A friend 
would help you. 

R. H. B, (“N. or M.”).—See Blunt’s Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer. 

L, L, H.—Thanks for the permission, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. . 

LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 


Science, and Art. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 

WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


the Drama. 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 


Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6% 8. VIL. Fes. 10, '83, 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, top gilt, 18s. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 


By DR. FRANZ VON REBER, 

Director of the Mavarian Royal and Stafe Galleries of Paintings, 
Professor in the University and Polytechnic of Munich. 
Revised by the Author. 

Translated and Augmented by JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. 
With 310 [ustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 12s. 


The BEGINNINGS of HISTORY, 
according to the Bible and Traditions of Oriental Peoples. From 
the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By FRANQGOIS LENORMANT, 
Professor of Archwology at the National Library of France, &c 
Translated from the Second French Edition. With an Introduction 
vy FRANCIS BROWN, Associate-Professor in Biblical Philology, 

nion Theological Seminary. | Now ready 


Now ready, crown 8vo. Map and Frontispiece, cloth extra 8s. 6d 


HIGHWAYS and BYEWAYS in 


JAPAN ; the Experiences of Two Pedestrian Tourists. By ARTHUR 
H. CROWE, F.K.G.S. 


Now ready, crown Svo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


The WAR BETWEEN CHILE and 
PERU. 1879-1881. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, CB. With 
4 Maps. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND AS ITIS. By John 


BRADSHAW, J.P. for the County of Chester and the Culony of New 
Zealand. 


LIGHT the DOMINANT FORCE of 


the UNIVERSE. Showing, by Means of Experiments, what LIGHT 
is; what ELECTRICITY is; and what LIFE is; also how to 


Reconcile Science and Keligion. By Major W. SEDGWICK, Royal 


Engineers, Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6 


Now ready,in 1 vol. ony 8vo ag euten, with a Portrait and 
jarge Map, 1 


A SOLDIER’S LIFE and WORK in 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1872 to 1879. A Memoir of the late Col. A. W. 
DURNFORD (Royal Engineers). Edited by his Brother, Lieut.-Col. 
BE. DUNRFORD. Portrait and large Map. 


“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


REMINISCENCES of an ADVEN- 


TUROUS and CHEQUERED CAREER; at Home and at the Anti- 
es. By ALEXANDER TOLMER, Ex-Commissioner of Police in 
uth Australia 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


| 


| Now ready, with about 400 Lilustrations, royal 8vo. cloth extra, &s. 6d. 


VOL, IV, of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


| European Edition. JUNE to NOVEMBER, 1882. 


Now ready, illustrated, 12mo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


RAGNAROK: the Age of Fire and 


Gravel. By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, Author of “ Atlantis: the 


Antedilavian World.’ 


A THOUSAND YEARS HENCE, 


ITALIAN ART in the NATIONAL | 


GALLERY. A Critical Essay on the Italian Pictures belonging to 
the Nation concerning their Authenticity and Historic Value; in- 
cluding a Notice of the Paintings recently Purchased at the Hamil- 
ton Sale By Dr. J. PAUL RICHTER, K.M., Author of “The | 
Official Catalogue of the Dulwich College Gallery,” &c. Ulustrated 
with 40 Heliogravures, Wood Engravings, and Etchings. In medium 
4to. bound in half-morocco, with gilt edges, 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


With more than Seven Hundred Illustrations, 


ART and ARCHAOLOGY: an Illus- 
trated Dictionary of the Terms used in Art and Archwology. By 
J. W. MOLLETT, BA. With about 750 Wood Engravings. Small 
4to. strengly bound in cloth, 15s. 


Large 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 18s. 


A HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING. 
By GEORGE EB. WOODRERRY With 90 Illustrations, giving 
Examples from the Earliest Period of the Fifteenth Century— 
showing the Origin of the Art—down to the Present Day, including 
many - the very finest Examples of Wood Engravings by Living 


Reing Personal ries as Narrated by NUNSOWE GREEN, 
Esq. FRAS. FSS. Ex-V.P8.8.U_D8. (Ex-Vice-President of the 
Shoreditch and Spitalfields Universal Discussion Society). Crown 
Svo cloth extra, 6s. 


The BOYS’ PERCY. Eeing Old 


Kallads of War, Adventure. and Love. From Bishop Thomas Percy's 

Keliques of Ancieat English Poetry."’ EJited for Boys by SIDNEY 
P. L ANIER With 50 Illustrations. In handsome cigth binding, 
gilt edges, 7 s bd Uniform with “ The BOYS’ FROISSART,” * KING 
ARTHUR,” MABINOGION.” 


ENGLISH PROSE FICTION. A 


History of English Prose Fiction from Sir Thomas Malory to George 
Eliot. By BAYARD TUCKERMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


STRAY THOUGHTS on WEALTH 


and its SOURCES. By Mr. SERJEANT ROBINSON. 


Just published, small post 8vo. cloth extra, handsomely bound, 6+. 


The LADY MAUD, Schooner Yacht: 


a Narrative of hes Loss on one of the Bahama Cays. By Ww. CLARK 
KUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “ A Sallor’s 
Sweetheart,” &c. 


“ This is another of those bewitching Sy yn of the sea by which 
Mr. Clark Russell sets us all longing to be afloat....We heartily re- 
commend ‘The Lady Maud’ to our readers as the most welcome reliet 
from the conventional patter of the fashionable novel Never were the 
freshness and freedom of the dark blue sea better displayed " 

Court Journal. 

‘‘No novel of the sensational school can contain incidents more cal- 
culated to thrill the reader than this tale of the sea, full of adventures 
that all seamen will acknowledge to be possible... ./ As a writer on all 
subjects connected with the sea and those who live on it, Mr. Russell is 
without a rival. His present work is superior to any of his previous 
productions, and will be read with engrossing interest.’ —Morning Post. 


ROBERT POCOCK, the Gravesend 


Historian, Naturalist, Antiquarian, and Printer. By GEORGE M. 
ARNOLD, Author of “ Remarks about Gravesend in Olden Days,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


“The EMIGRANT’S FRIEND. By 


JONES, United States Consul at With 
Maps. A Complete Guide to the United States. 


“AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS.” 


HENRY D. THOREAU. By F. B. 
SANBORN. Small post Svo. cloth, 2s. éd. ( Ready. 


Mr. Sanborn knew Thoreau intimately. Living in Concord during the 
later years of Thoreau's life, meeting him almost daily, a constant com- 

nion of the people who had associated with him from childhoo1, and 
4 a profound respect for the man in spite of his eccentric moods 
and ways, he was peculiarly well fitted to be Thoreau's biographer 
And, moreover, Mr. Sanbora is a great lover of Concord. He appreciates 
the old town thoroughly, and the people who have contributed to make 
it —_ And the charm of his book is very largely in the Concord 
part of it. 
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